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SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


Family and Community 
in the Society of the Future 


By Academician S. Strumilin 


The dean of Soviet economists, former head of the USSR Central 
Statistical Administration and deputy chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, presents his vision of a communist society. Of particular 
interest is Strumilin’s advocacy of centrally linked, self-governing communes 
as the units of this society. (“Communism and the Workers’ Daily Life,” 
Novy Mir, 1960, No. 7—slightly abridged.) 


In these years of vast communist construction one would 
like to envisage not only the general outlines, the technical and 
industrial basis, the facade, as it were, of the new society, but 
everything in it that enhances our lives and daily work—its inner 
aspects and contents, its social interests and spiritual character. 


What new elements will accompany communism insofar as 
man’s attitude to the family and property is concerned? What 
will remain of such elements of our life as marriage and divorce, 
alimony and inheritance, banks and savings against a “rainy 
day”? 

What mutual relations between each family and school, 
public consumption, material production and cultural endeavor 
will unite the Communards in big collectives to deal with various 
common problems? 

What forms of conflict will remain between the collective 
consciousness and the survivals of individualism in the family 
(jealousy, inconstancy, parental egoism, and the ingratitude of 
children) and in the communion of people with one another 
(envy, slander and intrigue) ? 

Just what combination of personal and social instincts, and 
“conditioned reflexes” of social life will produce the new moral 
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outlook which will finally exclude as superfluous all forms of 
compulsion and the dictates of law? 

One would also like to envisage the architectural forms 
worthy of housing large collectives of workers, the structures 
which will constitute the dwelling and working communes. 

This is the task undertaken by the author of this article. 

The last thing I want to do, of course, is to create another 
Utopia in the style of the phalansteries of Fourier that heralded 
a new world harmony. More than 150 years have passed since 
then and communists have long turned from dreamers into 
builders. They have already built socialism and are continuing 
to improve their society—its production, daily life, and the con- 
sciousness of man. Under these conditions it is much easier to 
anticipate the future. True enough, the possibilities, tastes, striv- 
ings and aspirations of people are varied, and one may presume 
that each will find numerous equally valid solutions to his prob- 
lems and to the problems of his collective. But being determines 
man’s consciousness. Without attempting, therefore, to picture 
all the plausible individual solutions, and rejecting the ready- 
made, stereotyped frameworks for all vital features of com- 
munism, we would like, on the basis of our daily existence, to 
outline at least in the most general terms the probable lines of 
development of social morals, the principles of family life, and 
the state of mind of men of the future. 

Let us begin with the principles of the family under com- 
munism. 


1. THE FAMILY AND MARRIAGE 


The family may be regarded as the most elementary collec- 
tive, the cell or molecule which in its multiplicity constitutes the 
whole of modern society. The family is the most elementary pri- 
mary union cemented by ties of personal attraction and kinship 
of blood, by a common household and long-range cares for the 
upbringing of children, i.e., by the basic factor of self-preserva- 
tion and the perpetuation of the human race. Rooted in family 
ties are the deep and powerful instincts of mankind. And this 
virgin soil produces such social offshoots as voluntary coopera- 
tion and mutual aid among the members of the family, as well 
as their inevitable reverence for the organizing wisdom of the 
elders, the vigor of manhood and youth in all its manifesta- 
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tions, and young love celebrated in song and wreathed in flowers, 
ready for any exploit and sacrifice. 

The family and all its attributes constitute the most im- 
portant feature that distinguishes society from a herd of cattle 
and lifts it above all categories of the animal kingdom. 

The deep disintegration of family life is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent under bourgeois conditions. For every 100 
marriages annually contracted in the USA, 26 end in divorce. 
About 100,000 marriages last no longer than a year or even 
several months. What happens to the children of such shattered 
families is open to conjecture. Even sadder are the destinies of 
the children born out of wedlock. The number of the latter, 
moreover, is steadily growing, doubling every fifteen years. 
By 1955 their number exceeded 180,000 a year in the USA. 

The degeneration of the bourgeois family is most evident 
in its failure to cope with its chief task—the conception and 
rearing of children. 

A fundamentally different situation prevails in the socialist 
society. 

Under these conditions, first of all, the bourgeoisie has 
completely vanished. The elimination of the extremes of wealth 
and poverty is an important contribution to the health of family 
morals. Women are remunerated and respected for their work 
on an equal footing with men. They free themselves more and 
more from kitchen slavery and the ungrateful role of under- 
privileged dependents of the family, or even of domestic ser- 
vants. Wherever they may be—at the work bench in a plant, at 
work in a collective farm team, or attending to domestic cares 
at home—the man and wife both feel that they are equal and 
full-fledged members of society. Marriages based on calculation 
have become rare indeed, while true love and peace in the family 
have become customary. 

It is significant that marriages are concluded at earlier ages 
and more frequently, and that divorces are rarer in the USSR 
than in capitalist countries. The birth rate is much higher than 
in the bourgeois West. As many as 12.5 marriages were regis- 
tered for every 1,000 of the population in the USSR in 1958 as 
compared with 8.3 in the USA, 7.6 in Great Britain, and 7 in 
France. The number of divorces in the USSR has never exceeded 
8.5 for every 100 marriages, while in the USA it has reached 
26.3, i.e., more than three times the number in the USSR. 
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How shall we envisage the future progress of the family as 
society advances from socialism to communism? 

Every social order contributes its own features to the devel- 
opment of the family and the special laws governing the growth 
of the population. These laws, however, could not be fully ex- 
pressed in the first phase of communism—under the conditions 
of socialism. All the more significant, therefore, are the trends 
already observable in this sphere, trends that predetermine the 
immediate future to one extent or another. 

The most important trends evidenced throughout socialist 
construction in the USSR are the constant rise in the public 
welfare and the attendant fall of the death rate among the work- 
ing people of the Soviet Union. It is common knowledge that the 
national income per capita in our country rose 15 times between 
1918 and 1958, while the death rate was reduced by 75%. This 
was an enormous advance which placed the USSR’s death rate 
per 1,000 of the population at 7.2—less than in any of the richest 
capitalist countries even today.* It goes without saying, more- 
over, that with the continued increase in the general welfare 
and in public health measures during the transition to com- 
munism, this trend towards a lower general death rate and 
particularly towards a lower infant mortality rate, much to the 
joy of all mothers, will continue uninterruptedly. But this ten- 
dency will naturally produce another. The reduction of the death 
rate in all age groups will result in greater longevity for all the 
working people, as well as an increase in the span of their work- 
ing and marriageable ages. The average life span in our country 
was 32 years in 1897. By 1927 it had risen to 44, by 1939—to 47, 
and by 1958—to 68 years. As compared with pre-revolutionary 
times, the general mortality rate has dropped by 75% and infant 
mortality by 85.3% in the USSR. 

Such advances in public health could not help but lead to 
substantial changes in the age structure of the family and in the 
birth rate. For every 100 births in tsarist Russia in 1913 there 
were slightly more than 2,000 living of all ages. Under socialism, 
by 1958, the latter numbered almost 4,000. This means that 
the relative weight of older people in the family has nearly 





*For the sake of comparison we may recall that in the USA the same 
period brought a 76% rise in the national income = capita, while the 
death rate in that country fell from 13.2 to 9.5 per thousand—by 28%. 
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doubled as compared with pre-revolutionary times, and that the 
family now has fewer dependents and more adult members capa- 
ble of work. And that is why the family has come to subdivide 
into several families much sooner than before, yielding new and 
economically independent family units. 

According to data for recent years the average family in 
the USSR now has no more than 3.7 members. The chief reason 
for such a subdivision of the old large family under socialism is 
the new social relations in production. Increasingly freed from 
dependence on the earnings of her father or husband, and striving 
for a higher cultural level on an equal footing with man, the 
woman becomes increasingly irked by kitchen chores, the wash- 
ing of diapers, and everything that limited her development 
in the old social order. Far more attractive activities in the 
spheres of labor and culture draw her away from her old duties 
of cook and nursemaid. The young brides are not at all inclined 
to begin marital life by entering the husband’s family, the fami- 
lies of their mothers-in-law, to assume additional responsibilities 
for people who are really strangers to them. Two housekeepers 
in a family are one too many; each wants to be the mistress of 
her own household. And this makes the subdivision of the family 
inevitable. 

Now let us see what has been happening in the villages. 

No sooner does the woman emerge from the primitive order 
of the individual peasant household in which production condi- 
tions demand the cooperation of the family and their common 
efforts, than she is at once freed of the constraints of that co- 
operation. Moving to the collective farm or to a factory job in the 
city, from individual to social production, the working woman 
not only earns a wage but gains the opportunity of building her 
own destiny independently. While joining a strange family is 
often accompanied by inconveniences of a routine nature, 
the independent newlyweds can avoid this trouble by building 
their own nest. Under Soviet conditions it is particularly clear 
how the burden of the working woman has been lightened. She 
may work at one plant and her husband at another. Both may 
have their meals in a public dining room, while their children 
are reared in nurseries, kindergartens, and boarding schools. 
There is no need to place a disproportionate household burden 
on the woman as compared with that borne by the man. And this 
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leaves them both more time for work, cultural development and 
family joys great and small. 

Love as the basic tie of the future communist family is even 
now growing freer, i.e., unencumbered by any external consid- 
erations, calculations and circumstances. Communists, however, 
have never confused the freedom of love with bourgeois sexual 
depravity. 

Those who are ready to go from embrace to embrace are to 
be pitied, for they do not know the deep and all-embracing feeling 
of the mutual attraction of two hearts, of individual love. Those 
beauties who like to have trains of admirers really love none of 
them. And the Don Juans ready to seduce a harem-full of female 
admirers are not really worthy of the love of any of them. Real 
love requires only two partners, but the conjugal pair living 
without love are merely fornicating within the law. 

Some of our writers, true enough, are fond of unfolding 
various triangular variations of love. Two heroes, for instance, 
may be in love with the same heroine. But one of them, the 
husband, is entirely engrossed in his work, and the wife there- 
fore goes off with the second who gives her more attention. In 
another variation, it is two heroines who are in love with the 
same hero, scurrying constantly between them. He no longer 
cares for his wife and loves her rival. Yet he shrinks from 
divorce and even more from parting with his children. And so 
his new, strong and worthy love is tragically terminated. Such 
grave conflicts and collisions between active individual love and 
obligations to society, or between love for a woman and concern 
over the destinies of one’s innocent children are quite plausible 
under modern conditions and should not be ignored. And yet 
they do not constitute the rule but rather the exception. The 
means will be found to reconcile the interests of the family and 
society under communist conditions. In our own times, under the 
conditions of socialism, such possibilities are still extremely 
limited. Public institutions for the upbringing of children are 
still too few. Nor are there enough public dining rooms. And 
the prices and quality of the latter leave much to be desired. 
Such institutions of communism as public dining rooms and the 
public rearing of children will enter fully into the lives of the 
workers only as elements in the construction of communism it- 
self. The rudiments of these elements already exist and there can 
be no doubt that they will grow. 
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2. THE FAMILY AND CHILDREN 


Children must be born healthy and strong. They should be 
reared to become worthy members of the society in which they 
are destined to live and build their futures. If the first of these 
tasks can be left entirely to the family, the second can be imple- 
mented far more successfully by society itself. 

Behavior guided by the instinct of self-preservation of each 
individual is an indestructible and, within certain limits, a useful 
adaptation to prevailing conditions so long as such egoistic feel- 
ings do not conflict with the even deeper social instincts of the 
preservation of the entire human race. A marital union, if sealed 
by love, may be said to be a dual egoism. The birth of the desired 
children will extend that family “egoism” to include someone 
else besides the original pair. 

But even such an intimate collective as the most loving fam- 
ily can give rise to conflicting interests in which too much 
parental love may prove a menace and the undoing of the 
children. The following is a case in point. 

A family of intellectuals was suddenly found to be stricken 
with a contagious disease. The medical examination showed that 
the husband and wife were seriously infected, but that their one 
and only offspring was healthy. It was imperative for the pair to 
be isolated from their child for a considerable length of time, 
while the latter would be taken care of in a children’s home. 
But the loving parents categorically refused to be parted from 
their child. “He’s our one and only joy!” they said. 

Parental rights and feelings may be cherished as highly as 
one pleases but the destinies of children should never be sacri- 
ficed to them. We reject the old traditions in which the husbands 
regard their wives, and the parents their children, as private 
property which they can dispose of to their hearts’ content 
without limitation. Every infant, from the moment that the 
natal cord is broken, becomes a subject in his own right and 
not the object of anyone’s rights. Complete responsibility for the 
new member of society, and particularly for his upbringing as 
a human being and a citizen, can be assumed by society itself, 
leaving only those functions to the family in which it can be 
trusted to do no harm to the children. 

It is not everyone who is equal to the task of upbringing. 
Special inclinations and pedagogical training are imperative for 
this; and it goes without saying that by no means every family 
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has such gifted educators and teachers. Apart from this, the 
great majority of parents spend much of their time at work and 
cannot devote very much of it to the upbringing of their children. 

Under present conditions, however, one may find not a few 
cultivated and gifted women who love children and are ready to 
follow their natural inclinations of devoting themselves entirely 
to the tasks of upbringing. To enable them to make the best of 
their natural calling and pedagogical talents they should be 
given wide opportunities for public upbringing; they should not 
be limited to the confines of their own nurseries but should take 
charge of entire collectives of Octoberites [first and second-grade 
pupils—editor], Young Pioneers and Komsomol members. Un- 
fortunately not all mothers are capable of this, for many of them 
are filled with maternal egoism, are jealous of others and really 
love their own children only. And this is not a proper basis for 
upbringing. 

Such a mother regards her child, even if he is an ordinary 
dunce, as a miracle of nature and the apex of perfection. She 
protects him from his playmates, from the heat, cold and fresh 
air, filling him with sweets and medicines, heaping toys and 
nicknacks on him, protecting him from all extra mental strains. 

As a result, mother’s little boy, unless subject to other influ- 
ences, will grow up to be a self-adulating individual sneering at 
all that surrounds him, in short, a useless individual, a stilyag, 
a good-for-nothing who will never find his place in Soviet life. 

But there is another category of children—the children of 
unmarried mothers, those we have come to call the fatherless. 
Such children should first be placed in the nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and boarding schools, and should be supported entirely 
by the state. 

The advantages of public upbringing are so great and evi- 
dent that they justify any public expenses, on any scale, for all 
the children in the country. Nature has arranged things in such 
a way that the child is drawn to other children of his own age 
from the earliest years—in kindergarten, the Young Pioneer 
camp, the Komsomol] units, and in all comradely collectives where 
he can be on an even footing with the others and feel in his 
element, whether in games or any other collective ventures. 

The children’s collective, particularly if not under pressure 
and guided by the experienced hand of an educator, can do more 
to inculcate the best social habits than the most sympathetic and 
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loving mother. Prompt and effective reaction on the part of 
such a collective to all anti-social manifestations prompted by 
the egoistic disposition of the child are sure to nip them in the 
bud. On the other hand, all the inborn social instincts and sym- 
pathies of the child come to life and are developed by means of 
the new conditioned reflexes created through comradely relation- 
ships, reflexes strengthened by the daily routine of our labor 
schools and pre-school establishments. 

Such features of the children’s institutions are now being 
developed in the interests of communist upbringing. In giving 
precedence to the public forms of upbringing, it is our task to 
extend them in the next few years at a tempo that would make 
them accessible to all—from the cradle to the graduation certifi- 
cation—within fifteen or twenty years. Emerging from a hospital 
every Soviet citizen would be assigned to a nursery, then to a 
kindergarten maintained day and night, then to a boarding 
school, from which he would enter independent life—taking a 
job in production or continuing his studies in his chosen profes- 
sion. The children’s establishment should be set up in each house, 
under the same roof with the adults, but in separate premises 
with special attendants and complete state maintenance—just 
like the boarding schools. 

The question might arise whether such an early separation 
of the child from the family would not be too difficult for the 
parents and their children, so sensitive to motherly affection? 

This question may be answered as follows: the public or- 
ganization of upbringing is not aimed at the complete separation 
of children from their parents. Even now the mothers of infants 
are able to feed their offspring at the breast during working 
hours. And it is highly unlikely that anyone will prevent them 
from visiting their children after working hours, when they 
will be able to visit the children’s premises in their own dwelling 
house as often as the rules permit. 

The “vitamins of love’ are necessary for all children, 
especially for those who have no father or mother. But this need 
is best met in the system of public educational establishments. 
What is needed is the greatest possible involvement of the moth- 
ers (and affectionate grandmothers), who have the necessary 
qualifications and leisure, in caring for the children and assisting 
the children’s establishments. 

One may assume that each of the future communes will set 
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up its special council of wives and mothers to be entrusted with 
sponsorship, observation and control of communal services. Simi- 
lar sponsorship will no doubt have to be extended to pensioners 
and to labor invalids. It goes without saying that the future 
commune will provide the aged, as well as the children, with 
shelter, ease, comfort and affection, regardless of whether they 
have any families or whether the latter are well provided for 
or not. 

Having devoted all their strength and knowledge to society 
the labor veterans, of course, deserve society’s care in their years 
of decline and helplessness. At times, however, one hears quite 
a different argument on this score. Touching upon longevity 
during a discussion of future developments in the USSR, one of 
our scholars recently remarked that the life of a man is of 
definite value—subjective to himself and objective to the whole 
of society—only as long as he is usefully active to some degree 
regardless of his age. When old age comes to be passive and 
absolutely fruitless, it is a burden to itself and of no value to 
society, i.e., it becomes essentially a negative quantity. And this 
category of the population, therefore, should not be considered 
in calculating the nation’s resources. 

Though this would be hard to deny from the utilitarian 
point of view, it is essentially and profoundly wrong. It is hardly 
likely that the “active” age groups would agree with this, know- 
ing as they must that “passive” old age must come to them 
unavoidably. The future commune will be rich enough to pay 
the expenses needed to improve and ease the life of even its 
weakest and most helpless members: the young and the old, the 
active and the passive. It is this, indeed, that expresses the lofty 
humanism of the communist society. 

No one in that society will feel that he is a useless burden. 
Even now the limit dividing the “passive” from the “active” age 
is hard to define. It is true, of course, that working men of 60 
and working women of 55 may wind up their work activity and 
retire on pensions. To set them down as passive in a socialist 
society would be premature, however, for they may render in- 
estimable aid to society despite their lesser ability to work. If 
not in material production, they continue to contribute a great 
deal in home life, social activities, and the promotion of culture. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the legions of doctors and 
teachers, artists and writers, engineers and scientists who re- 
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main active on the cultural front to their last days. Under com- 
munism, moreover, many more people will be needed in com- 
munity activities and in the field of culture and the improvement 
of everyday life—to take care of children, supervise the public 
dining rooms, and in various sponsoring organizations. 

And one may be sure that the fresh legions of the aged— 
the grandfathers and grandmothers—will willingly take up this 
work at the first call. Far from being a passive category, this is 
a real labor reserve as yet insufficiently tapped. As longevity 
increases under communist conditions this reserve of human 
goodwill and activity will grow larger. 

How will families be affected by such collectivization of our 
future life, in which the entire burden of supporting the aged 
and the children will be removed from the shoulders of the indi- 
vidual family heads and placed squarely on the entire collective 
of each commune, and ultimately, therefore, on all able-bodied 
members of society? 

This separation and material independence of the incapaci- 
tated members of the family from those constantly busy at work 
will do nothing to diminish the feelings and affections of family 
ties on the part of the old or the young. When the aged parents 
are no longer “‘a burden” to their descendants, and the growing 
children no longer impatiently await the “legacies” to be left 
by the old people, the ties of kinship can only become purer 
and warmer. But apart from feelings of kinship, the member 
of the family who, so to speak, is no longer one of its permanent 
dependents, is now an independent unit. And the family grows 
smaller, leaving the lasting married or unmarried pair, a union 
indivisible as long as it is held together by love. And when 
such a small family of two realizes how unnecessary it is to 
expend much work on keeping independent house for only two, 
the economic cell which they constitute will merge with others 
of its kind and grow into an economic collective and hence dis- 
solve in the large, future commune. 


3. THE COMMUNES 


The French word commune is equivalent to the Russian 
obshchina and embraces highly diverse types of relationships. 
This concept applies to the whole social structure of primitive 
communism in the pre-class society, as well as to the communist 
system we are now building while overcoming the survivals of 
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the old world of class exploitation and the ideology of individu- 
alism predominating within it. True enough, there is as great a 
gap between the primitive commune and the future communes 
as between dire poverty and future unlimited wealth. For all 
that, there are structural similarities between the two. Each 
contains all the elements of a society—organically linked like 
the atoms in large molecules: not only interwoven on the surface, 
but joined internally, “chemically” grown together, as it were. 
At the basis of the forces drawing certain producers’ and con- 
sumers’ collectives together, it is easy enough to perceive the 
connecting ties of vital cultural and economic interests common 
to both. 

This feature of such a social structure essentially distin- 
guishes it from all types of class societies in which “man is wolf 
to man” and in which all the molecules of society have been 
brought to white heat through social contradictions, and there- 
fore no longer attract but repel one another. 

As envisaged by the classics of Marxism, the communist 
society is made up of “a system of self-governing associations,” 
or labor and dwelling communes. Acting jointly as producers 
and consumers, the communes will be linked by a single central- 
ized plan of action on an ascending scale—a regional, national 
and international scale of a world federation of countries and 
peoples. Such a federation is conceived by Marxists as a purely 
economic, non-governmental organization. As distinct from an- 
archists, however, communists envisage the labor coordination 
of such a system of self-governing labor communes and their 
federations as being based on the principle of democratic cen- 
tralism. 

Let us recall what Lenin had to say about this principle in 
his pronouncements on the labor, producers’ and consumers’ 
communes. In the first draft of his article, “The Immediate Tasks 
of the Soviet Government,” we find the following lines: “Every 
factory, every artel and agricultural establishment, every village 
changing to the new agriculture in conformity with the law on 
the socialization of the land is now an independent commune 
(my emphasis—S.S.) in accordance with the democratic prin- 
ciples of Soviet power, with its own internal organization of 
labor.” Referring to these democratic principles a few pages 
later, he wrote: “We stand for democratic centralism. And we 
should clearly understand how democratic centralism differs 
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from bureaucratic centralism on the one hand, and from anar- 
chism on the other. The opponents of centralism constantly urge 
autonomy and federation as means of combating the arbitrary 
nature of centralism. Actually democratic centralism does not 
exclude autonomy at all, but on the contrary presupposes its 
necessity. In reality .. . even the federation in no way contra- 
dicts democratic centralism. . . . Thus, by no means excluding 
autonomies and federations, democratic centralism, far from 
barring, on the contrary envisages the fullest freedom for the 
different localities and even for the different communes to work 
out different forms of governmental, social and economic life.” 
As Lenin pointed out, “nothing could be more erroneous than to 
confuse democratic centralism with bureaucracy and stereotyped 
repetition.” 

And if this categorical rejection of any stereotyped form 
of commune was voiced in the very first phase of communism, 
it will be even more apt in the organization of labor and living 
conditions in the various communes of the second, stateless phase 
of the complete victory of communism. The greater the freedom 
and the less the stereotyped regulation in the development of 
family and work routines in each of the future communes of 
all kinds, the richer and more varied the life and activity of the 
communist society will be. 

At the present phase of all-out communist construction a 
well-conceived program for the organization of an entire network 
of labor and dwelling communes is becoming an increasingly real 
and urgent necessity. 

Just how do we visualize the basic unit of this network of 
communes, the dwelling commune? How can we realize its 
purpose, i.e., the collectivization of the lives of the workers and 
the fullest possible release of women from the joyless lot of 
domestic servants in each household? 

This problem will probably be solved differently under dif- 
ferent conditions. One may envisage such communes in each 
large house, organized along the lines of the modern hospital or 
hotel, offering public dining rooms and complete services to all 
the tenant families. It is possible that combines will be set up 
in which such houses or palace communes will surround the 
central plant employing all the members of their respective com- 
munes. Obviously, each of the dwelling communes will require 
an entire complex of collectives or auxiliary labor communes 
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to serve them—schools, medical facilities, food shops, and others. 
Such combined communes will then form micro-districts in the 
big cities, districts in which the tenants will be able to meet all 
their daily living and cultural needs. 

In anticipation of the future, such complexes of buildings 
are already being designed by our best architects. They have 
been giving careful attention to the distribution of dwelling 
houses, schools, playgrounds, courtyards and squares which will 
best protect the population from motor traffic. The various build- 
ings and blocks of buildings of this complex will be linked by 
enclosed passages allowing the children to walk from their homes 
to the children’s establishments or to school and back in any 
weather without mishaps. 

Such intricate construction will apparently be superfluous 
in small towns and villages. But scattered peasant huts or even 
one-family cottages will hardly do when the future rural com- 
munes will have become large grain and meat factories and 
primary processing plants yielding sugar, canned goods, and food 
products. The modern collective farms have already begun to 
spread out and rebuild along the lines of cities. Referring to 
such agro-towns Frederick Engels even in the last century fore- 
saw the construction of big palaces to serve as common dwellings 
for the communes of citizens -who will engage in industry and 
agriculture, and which will combine the advantages of urban 
and rural life without suffering from the one-sidedness and in- 
adequacies of each. 

Will these palace communes be very large? Some economists 
have been inclined to visualize them on too large a scale—with 
as many as 10,000 inhabitants in each. Though it is possible that 
such large communes will be necessary for the biggest labor 
collectives, the average Soviet enterprise employs no more than 
1,000 people for the time being. Bearing in mind the growing 
automation of production, we can see that a marked increase in 
manpower will hardly be necessary. Under these conditions the 
typical dwelling commune will be inhabited by no more than 
2,000 or 2,500, including children, the aged, and the service per- 
sonnel. A small town of some 30,000 inhabitants would need 
no more than fifteen such communes. In designing dwelling 
houses of three or four stories occupying up to 250,000 cubic 
meters, each house could be allotted as much as 7.5 hectares for 
garden and playground space. For all that, such a city including 
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its factories and communal service establishments—power sta- 
tion, heating plant, home-service kitchen, mechanized bakery, 
radio center, library, higher school for 3,000 students, up to 15 
boarding schools with accommodations for 6,000 pupils, hospital, 
department store, theater, club and stadium—would occupy no 
more than 300 hectares, half of which would go for greenery 
and parks. In such a town, covering an area of about 3 square 
kilometers, one could walk to the center from the outskirts in ten 
minutes at the most. This town, therefore, would need no sub- 
way, no trolleybuses, nor even elevators to rise to the “strato- 
sphere,” as is common in American skyscrapers. Everything will 
be simpler and far more accessible. 

In each of the palace communes with a floor space of up to 
40,000 square meters all the service facilities can be located on 
the ground floor—the service bureau, medical office, post office, 
barbershop, laundry, etc., while the remaining floors could be 
occupied by the members of the commune. One wing of the 
second floor, let us say, could be used for the children’s apart- 
ments. The other wing could be tenanted by the aged in need of 
special care and by service personnel. The third floor could con- 
sist of two to three room flats for married people; and the fourth 
floor could be made up of separate rooms for working youth, 
students, and single people in general. According to present cal- 
culations every person can be provided with 16 to 18 square 
meters of living space within twenty years, and this is exclusive 
of floor space needed for the public dining rooms, reading rooms 
and other premises (for instance, the children’s play room, and 
the rooms for musical, choral and other amateur art activities or 
sports). From 8,000 to 10,000 square meters of floor space may 
be made available for these purposes on every floor. 

The palace commune may, of course, be planned in various 
ways: it may be broken up into sections or blocks linked by pools 
and skating-rinks between them. 

There is plenty of room for everything in an area of about 
eight hectares. 

Fortunately, no one any longer thinks of the future dwelling 
communes in terms of melancholy dormitories with common 
kitchens and everlasting squabbles between the tenants. On the 
contrary, the communes must fill the need for joyful comradely 
communion. 

A working man needs untroubled rest with no strangers 
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about, in the midst of his family, or even alone. It is good to be 
alone, distracted by no one, when there is something to be thought 
out, or there is absorbing, creative work to be done. Solitude, 
too, may be enjoyable now and then to a loving pair forgetting 
everything in silence, “alone together”; when solitude is shared 
with a loving friend the road is shorter, so to speak, and the 
recreation fuller. And that is why every working man craves his 
own little room, and every family at least a small but separate 
apartment. 

Long separation from other people, however, may become 
irksome, for people are naturally sociable. Refreshed after a 
good rest, a normal human being seeks the company of others 
who share his interests and sympathies. Now the palace commune 
will be arranged precisely to offer not only the seclusion a person 
may require at any time, but all the facilities for broad, free 
and active communion with all his co-members. 


Such daily contact after working hours will be available 
at dinner and supper in the public dining room. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the married Communards may prefer to 
receive ready-made dinners at their flats, or even to prepare 
the meals themselves on their own hearths, but there can be no 
doubt that the great majority will be loathe to waste time on this 
and will prefer to meet their friends, exchange news, and join 
in friendly talk around the commune’s dining room tables. Even 
greater opportunities for comradely communion will be offered 
by the frequent gatherings arranged in the palace commune for 
various amateur art activities, for music, dance and sports 
circles, as well as for science and literature groups. If one recalls 
that the adults of the palace commune will be associated through 
their work, one may easily see what a variety of ties may link 
the dwelling and labor communes into a single producer-con- 
sumer and social collective. 

For all the varied individual aspirations and talents of the 
members of such a commune, it will constitute a monolithic 
economic and social organism capable of firm mutual support 
and fraternal sympathy whenever the general interests of the 
collective are involved. And that is in itself the best guarantee 
of the development of those principles of cooperation and moral 
precepts on which the entire communist society is built. The 
dwelling communes are an essential element in the building of 
such a society. 
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But the question naturally arises: is it not too early to think 
of dwelling communes and the extensive reorganization of life 
on new principles? There is no denying that a series of other, 
more urgent problems await solution, first and foremost the need 
for housing, one of the most acute problems indeed. We shall need 
at least a decade and hundreds of billions of rubles to provide 
everyone with comfortable lodgings in conformity with modest 
sanitary standards. Although we have already resolved to pro- 
vide every family with a separate flat of two or three rooms, 
the situation for the time being is such that entire families are 
often assigned to each of the rooms in the new houses, so that 
the new flats once more turn into overcrowded dormitories with 
all the joyless consequences which could sooner frighten people 
away from rather than attract them to the idea of “communiza- 
tion of life.” 

An acceptable dwelling commune, even if all extra expenses 
were avoided, would require the investment of about 50 million 
rubles per 2,000 to 2,500 tenants at current prices. This means 
that as much as five trillion rubles would have to be invested for 
the whole population of the Soviet Union. Thus even after fifteen 
years, when we shall have left the USA far behind, such a pro- 
gram of construction would require an additional five to ten 
years. The establishment of the dwelling communes is thus not 
a problem of today, or even of tomorrow. 

A planned economy, however, implies calculations running 
decades ahead. If we build a lot of housing, therefore, in the next 
few years without an eye to the needs of communist daily life, 
we shall pay dearly one day for our short-sightedness. The houses 
we are building now are not temporary dwellings but are meant 
to last for many years. 

One might object that we are not ready for the mass intro- 
duction of collective forms of life. Although this may be perfectly 
true, we already have the possibilities for certain experiments 
in this direction. Gone are the time and background against 
which the first of our “communes” appeared in the backward 
villages of the first years of Soviet power, semi-literate and 
almost beggarly organizations that promptly collapsed, surround- 
ed by kulaks as they were. Our cultural level has risen greatly 
since then; our country is twenty times richer today. Instead 
of some hundreds of small rural cells, the vanguard of the com- 
mune movement now commands about 200,000 teams, shifts and 
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sections of communist labor in the cities alone, organizations 
uniting more than 5,000,000 workers, technicians and engineers 
willing not only to work like communists but live like commu- 
nists as well. 

The building of communism has thus become the practical 
affair of millions of Soviet people. 

It would be particularly beneficial and timely to focus 
attention on the need to live “in a communist manner” in such 
sparsely inhabited and uninhabited regions as Siberia and the 
whole of the Far East, where very many leading qualified work- 
ers will be needed in the next few years. Though some people 
are presently attracted to those parts by the prospects of high 
earnings, that is hardly the best means of developing cadres. 
Instead of offering higher individual remuneration it would per- 
haps be wiser to introduce improved conditions for collective life 
and labor somewhere along the Angara or Yenisei Rivers by 
way of experiment, to build the first model towns and communal 
homes to attract the young workers anxious to live in the com- 
munist manner even today. 


Such a pioneering experiment would undoubtedly prove use- 
ful to the entire country. The first projects of the dwelling 
communes would stimulate the workers to use state credit to 
build workers’ communes on their own initiative more and more 
often. 

It goes without saying that no one will have to be drawn 
into these communes against his will. The commune will always 
be a voluntary association of like-minded people and friends 
ready to cooperate and help one another. All those who are 
individualists through their upbringing or natural bent, as well 
as the born hermits, will be able to stay out of the communes 
if they choose. But the advantages of collective life will grow 
as the conditions for complete communism approach, so that 
there will be very few who will reject this sort of life even 
among the lone wolves. 


4. THE COMMUNE AND COMMUNISM 


The schoolchildren and students of today are ultimately 
destined to become participants in one of the greatest democra- 
cies, and then to operate the production processes and everything 
else within it on their own. And that is why the necessary general 
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civic preparation is needed at the school work bench. Makarenko, 
who applied the method of school democracy and self-govern- 
ment, rearing waifs and little hooligans into good Soviet citizens, 
undoubtedly charted the correct path. Unfortunately The Peda- 
gogical Poem provoked delight only in words until now while 
the ideas of its author were quite often ignored in practice. 

Secondary schools can equip each of their graduates not only 
with the rudiments of physics, engineering and other sciences 
but also with the ability to use them in practice. To know, and to 
be able to do, are two different things, but one cannot be fully 
effective without the other. Lofty science must descend to earth. 
From the channels of the brain it can firmly penetrate to the 
muscles of the hands and legs, and assimilated there, arm the 
latter for the almost automatic execution of the commands of 
reason. Even the smallest schoolchildren must be able to do 
everything for themselves; they must learn to run and swim as 
the needs of health and hygiene dictate, to sing in choruses, 
play the piano or in the school orchestra, dance, and willingly 
participate in all ordinary work done by the children in the 
school orchard or garden. 

From the 5th to the 8th grades, in addition to all this, the 
children can learn to handle such equipment as adding machines 
and other calculating machines. They can learn to take dictation 
on the typewriter, to do type-setting and to learn to handle a 
printing press in turning out their school newspaper and similar 
publications. The pupils of the senior classes should become 
acquainted with modern motors. A schoolboy should be able to 
dismantle and assemble a motor, learn to operate a tractor and 
automobile, and perhaps even a helicopter. Whenever minor 
repairs or replacements are necessary, he must be able to forge 
the needed part, make a new belt on the lathe, or cut and fit a 
new nut. As envisaged by V. I. Lenin, “communism will rear, 
train and prepare fully developed people who will be able to do 
everything.” 

The pre-school establishments of the dwelling commune 
must prepare the children for such communist education. Each 
age group can cope only with certain tasks, of course; and the 
nursery tots should be divided into three groups according to 
their needs and capabilities: the as yet unthinking infants at the 
breast, the “crawlers” just beginning to think and talk, and the 
“jumpers” overflowing with energy. Each of these groups will 
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require a special regimen, special toys, aids, and different types 
of tutors. 

Different and more complex tasks of rearing arise in the 
kindergartens, where children from three to seven are concerned. 
These require not only food, but spiritual growth and health. 
They can already be inculcated with the civic sentiments of 
comradeliness. Each learns to distinguish between good and bad. 
Private ownership of toys, skates, bicycles, etc. is not recognized 
here. All gifts, edible or not, enter a common pool for all. All 
the children—from the smallest three-year olds to the six-year 
olds—are guided by the rule that all must be friends, that the 
older children must protect the younger, and that no one must 
be greedy—neither as regards food or in attempts to acquire 
the best toys out of turn. Order and discipline must prevail in 
all things. 

Being friends and not being greedy are all very well, but 
how about pulling a cat by the tail, or tripping someone up, or 
a husky little boy teasing some little girl? All these are very bad 
and won’t do at all. Such “don’ts” are elementary, but already 
contain the seeds of communist consciousness and behavior. 

The kindergartens of the communes will also deal with 
other educational tasks. Before sitting the children down with 
their ABC books, it would be wisest perhaps to let them broaden 
their experience and acquaint them with nature, to let them 
employ all their senses. The children should be kept indoors as 
little as possible. They should be out in the open among the 
flower beds, in the orchards and the gardens. Long hikes should 
be arranged to the fields, the rivers and the woods to gather 
flowers, berries, nuts and mushrooms. They should be taken to 
the collective farms, the zoos and the planetariums. How many 
new ideas, words and conceptions will be implanted forever in 
the tenacious memories of the children during such communion 
with living nature! How many childish joys and unforgettable 
emotions will enrich the souls of the young! 

Formed in the children’s nurseries, the ties of the young 
Communards with surrounding nature and the elements of sci- 
ence and labor, and finally with the whole of the working com- 
munist society, steadily branch out, growing stronger and wider. 
When they are transferred from the dwelling commune to the 
boarding school, the Octoberite groups will join the ranks of the 
Young Pioneers, then of the Komsomol, learning the principles 
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of communist behavior. Joining the maturer labor collectives 
later on, they will be united in their general tasks and strivings: 
to work, study and live in the communist manner. 

oe x * 


Communes in which people lived together were not unknown 
before, even in the remotest times. As evidenced by The Acts 
of the Apostles, the earliest Christians attempted to form com- 
munities in which .. . “all that believed were together, and had 
all things in common... .” 

Other attempts to live in communes were made much later 
both by religious sects and atheistic Utopian Socialists, but they 
inevitably ended in failure. Nothing whatsoever has remained of 
all these experiments but regrettable memories. Such experi- 
ments were made by the followers of Tolstoy’s teachings as well. 
Leo Tolstoy described their destinies as follows: “As often as 
men set up communes, nothing came of them. All energy at first 
went into the external arrangement of life; and when that had 
been done, quarrels began, and slander, until all fell apart... .” 

Though not inclined to contradict the observations of the 
great moralist Leo Tolstoy, we cannot attribute all the reasons 
for the instability of communal life in the past merely to such 
qualities as the special irascibility and fatuous penchant for 
gossip on the part of those who advocated peaceful communal 
life under the conditions of common, collective ownership by all 
members of the community. This seems all the more incredible 
if we remember that the meek Tolstoyan vegetarians with their 
non-resistance to evil, and even the legendary early Christians 
haloed in sanctity cannot all be categorized as sanctimonious 
gossips and squabblers. There were deeper causes for the dissolu- 
tion of all their fraternal communities—not psychological but 
economic. First and foremost was the profound contradiction 
between private property which dominated ail pre-socialist so- 
cieties and the complete repudiation of private property in the 
individual social cells of those societies in which the first ideas 
of communism emerged. Private property and interests versus 
common property and interests—that was the source of discord 
within the individual cells, leading ultimately to their disin- 
tegration. 

Each and every such cell, a lone island of peace and friend- 
ship, was surrounded by an ocean of private property and all 
the temptations of malicious intrigues, furious market competi- 
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tion and speculation in money and goods for personal gain and 
the acquisition of the property of others. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that all these lures and lusts buried all alien ideas and 
social micro-formations in the ocean of private property. These 
strivings undoubtedly provoked greed, envy, gossip, intrigue and 
slander in an unstable community reared by venerate “sacred” 
private property. Even worse things happened. Let us recall the 
New Testament’s story of the very first Christian community 
to which all the Apostles of the Gospel belonged, and how one of 
them who served as treasurer betrayed the community for thirty 
pieces of silver and then killed himself! In addition to the lure 
of money, moreover, there were many other selfish motives that 
separated people. 

The illustrious Utopian Socialist Charles Fourier was pre- 
pared to harness all the passions to “social harmony,” even “the 
passion for intrigue” which he held to be “the predominating and 
guiding” passion. Citing the passion for “intrigue in stock job- 
bing on the stock market,” or “the intrigues of a family bargain- 
ing for an advantageous marriage,” Fourier himself felt that 
these passions could not provoke love in man, but selfishness, the 
craving for gain, the greed of the private owner, i.e., all that 
separated people, kept them “permanently divided,” and could 
not serve the attainment of sqcial harmony. 

Having eliminated private property throughout society, it is 
only socialism that has paved the way for individual communes 
and workers’ communist brigades, shops and plants, as well as 
for their unification in lasting unions through a general system 
of “self-governing communist associations of working people.” 

Socialism, however, eliminates only private ownership of 
the means of production, preserving for the time being the group 
“ownership” of the collective farms and personal ownership of 
the means of subsistence of individual citizens. The public owner- 
ship of the means of production excludes the possibility of private 
enterprise and class exploitation in production. This is a great 
social achievement in itself, although as experience has shown 
it can neither preclude secret, mercenary speculation with goods 
in short supply, nor the theft of public property, nor other en- 
croachments upon the property of others, even of personal 
property in the form of the means of subsistence or their equiva- 
lent in money. At first glance it might seem that such anti-social 
behavior provoked by the egoism implanted in man even mille- 
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niums ago precludes all practical social transformations and 
attempts to safeguard society. But this is far from true. 

In the capitalist countries where inequality of property 
reaches its most extreme proportions the so-called “crimes 
against property” find especially fertile soil. Let us also recall 
Proudhon’s definition of property in these countries: “Property 
—this is theft!” The number of crimes has been growing from 
year to year in the USA where more than 2,000,000 cases were 
recorded in 1956 alone. It is significant, moreover, that more 
than 95% of these crimes consisted of thefts and other “crimes 
against property.” Even more significant is the fact that the 
number of crimes against property declines in the years of 
favorable market conditions and increases in years of depression 
and crisis. It is noteworthy, too, that even in the USA where 
propertyless groups of the working people constitute the great 
majority, thieves and robbers, according to criminal statistics, 
constitute less than 1.5% of the population. If predatory in- 
clinations stem from the egoistic nature of man alone, we must 
recognize that the number of honest workers even in that king- 
dom of profits is sixty times greater than that of the born 
criminals and that altruism, therefore, predominates over ego- 
ism in the nature of man. 

It would be far more correct, however, to conclude that the 
source of all conflicts at the juncture of wealth and poverty in 
the bourgeois societies, including criminal conflicts, is not to 
be sought in the sinfulness of man, but in such failings of 
modern society as extreme inequality of property, poverty, 
chronic production crises, permanent unemployment and, in gen- 
eral, all the social props of private ownership. 

Let us, indeed, imagine the palace commune along the lines 
of our health centers, in which all furnishings and services—the 
libraries, pianos, TV sets, billiard tables, the rearing of children, 
dining room facilities, clothing and footwear are provided in 
abundance for the Communards at the expense of their country’s 
social funds. At their jobs, moreover, they earn a specific quan- 
tity of checks—according to the work done—which they can use 
in the public shops to obtain things in addition to those received 
by the members of society in accordance with their daily needs. 
What stimuli for plunder, therefore, could remain in such a 
society? Would a man steal things for personal use and enjoy- 
ment? But he has all that he could want! Should he steal things 
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to sell them? But who would buy from a private seller what he 
could get free of charge in abundance? For the purpose of sav- 
ing and hoarding then? But money will no longer exist, and 
perishable goods would hardly do for this. Nor could anyone 
find room for a super-abundance of all sorts of junk in the 
rationally arranged premises of a commune. What would be 
the purpose of such accumulations, moreover, when there is not 
the slightest prospect of profit? 

The role of public opinion is enormous even now. Public 
acclaim or condemnation, censure and ostracism will carry far 
more weight in the future commune in which everyone will know 
everyone else, in which all will be friends and compete in com- 
munity and amateur art activities. 

The society that has rid itself of private ownership of the 
means of production and in which the need for personal owner- 
ship of the means of subsistence is constantly narrowed in the 
communes supplying all their members with everything they 
need, will rid itself first and foremost of crimes against property. 
Why should anyone be tempted to steal a jacket from a neighbor, 
an old pair of trousers, or a worn pair of underwear when all 
this and much else besides could be ordered to one’s own size 
and taste at the commune’s tailor shop at public expense? 
Crimes against property constitute 95% of all crimes committed! 
Moreover, most other crimes, including murder, physical assault, 
embezzlement and forgery are in the last analysis prompted 
mainly by the craving to seize the property of others. 

No such crimes will occur among the members of communist 
society. The only thing one can inherit will be one’s parents’ 
good name. The matter of the dowry for the newlyweds will 
also be taken up by the commune. The upbringing of the children 
and support of the aged will be the responsibility of society. 
There will be no more talk of alimony and nothing will be left 
of all the accompanying quarrels and court trials. 

Communist norms of behavior and moral pressure will be- 
come more effective. Even now public opinion is often stronger 
than any official do’s and don’ts. Condemning the foul-mouthed, 
the gossips, slanderers, unapprehended scoundrels, loafers and 
hooligans has a more salutary effect on them than any sentence 
handed down in court. 

“Shame is not the same as smoke and never gets into your 
eyes!” argue the shameless. Yet they find little solace in this 
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saying, and the number of such “wits” has been steadily de- 
clining in Soviet society. Under communist conditions, when 
no one shall be able to shun his responsibilities with the philis- 
tine excuse that he was just “an innocent bystander who didn’t 
care a hang about anything,” and every disgraceful action will 
meet with a prompt and energetic reaction in any commune, 
shame will not only move the culprit to tears but will permeate 
his innermost being. Public opinion will then determine the in- 
violable standards of behavior. Its unwritten law, which will 
not supplant written laws, will be constantly effective, con- 
stantly vital, embracing the principles of harmony, morality 
and public behavior. 
* * + 

The forthcoming commune, unencumbered with private 
property, will do away with the last contradictions between the 
personal and social interests of all its members. In the Com- 
munist Manifesto one may read that the commune is “an as- 
sociation in which the free development of each is the condition 
for the free development of all.” Nor is it the condition alone, 
but also the result, for the ties are mutual and the interests 
of all and each are in perfect harmony. The freer and the fuller 
the development of each, the more valuable and fruitful his con- 
tribution, “according to his ability,” to the general production 
achievements of the whole association. And the greater will be 
the possibilities for the latter, therefore, to meet the daily wants 
“according to need,” offering more and more leisure for creative 
activities and further self-development, and hence for further 
successes of the entire commune. Under such conditions there 
will no longer be any need to perform good deeds under com- 
pulsion, as a duty or proscription. Rather than suffering harm, 
the general interests of the commune will be buttressed by the 
individual interests of each of its members. Moral precepts will 
be freed of constraint. Their commands will be obeyed all the 
more willingly by all the members of the commune since they 
will harmonize with both their individual and social aspirations. 

As is only natural, the individual activities of the Com- 
munards in science, art, literature and other fields will bring 
their own rewards—the gratification inherent in such work 
itself. But the extent of such gratification will be greatly en- 
hanced when the creative work of each shall bear fruit in the 
collective and achieve fullest effectiveness through communion 
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with the latter. The creative work of an actor, for instance, is 
hardly imaginable without his audience. But the work of the 
scholar and the writer, too, is inconceivable without an audience 
or readers. And the creative work of artists and the musicians 
surely requires the appreciation of the collective to no lesser 
degree. 

Since we have not yet unraveled the riddle of collective 
psychology, we cannot define the soulful “magnetic field” which 
transmits the psychic currents between the favorite writer, out- 
standing scholar, gifted artist, superb musician on the one 
hand, and their audiences on the other. The existence of such 
currents cannot be denied, however. And it is this contact that 
inspires the performers and excites their audiences. And the 
broader the collective the deeper its excitement. A single fiery 
slogan or lilting bar of music at a mass demonstration of 
workers before the Revolution often precipitated a burst of 
emotion capable of inspiring the multitudes to any exploit. 


We are not always able to find the “wavelength” on which 
the hearts of human beings are most easily and harmoniously 
tuned. But when that wavelength shall have been found, its 
organizing effect on mankind, even divided by cold war, will 
prove unconquerable. In the communes, bound together through 
friendship and constant cooperation, such “waves” of universal 
spiritual uplift and solidarity will be even more natural and 
effective. And the most uncontrollable passions of individuals will 
be more and more successfully kept within the bounds of reason 
and humaneness by the general collective. 

* * * 

Now to sum up. By eliminating private property which 
operates to divide people, communism will have liquidated the 
basis for all crimes against property and most other crimes 
as well. The force of public opinion of the Communards, more- 
over, will be strong enough to eliminate practically all crimes 
with the passage of time. This will reduce the need for criminal 
justice and police, for court trials and prisons, for prosecutors 
and lawyers, detectives and hangmen, and all the other profes- 
sional agents of justice. All the codes of criminal law will like- 
wise become inoperative. Wherever serious differences or in- 
juries may occur, they will be conscientiously dealt with by the 
comrades’ courts in full conformity with the demands of justice 
as conceived by the public. 
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The liquidation of private property and the circulation of 
privately owned goods will render the present standards of civil 
law inoperative. The same fate will then befall the various sec- 
tors of the state structure and law. The question of general and 
complete disarmament has already been posed before the world. 
Sooner or later all states will be without armies—the most im- 
portant manifestation of statehood. The population of our own 
country will be freed of taxation in the next few years. This 
should eliminate the entire taxation apparatus. And a state 
without an army and taxation, without criminal courts and 
prisons and the entire machinery of state compulsion can no 
longer be considered a state. 

While losing all the features of a military and political or- 
ganization with a bureaucratic, centralized administration char- 
acteristic of the countries of the West, the USSR is increasingly 
acquiring the character of an economic democracy with central- 
ized national economic planning and growing democratization 
through self-government and self-rule in the localities. 











New Material on the 
USSR Population Census 


The USSR Central Statistical Administration has just released new data 
on the occupational composition and educational level of the Soviet popula- 
tion. This material is summarized in the following article from Ekonomi- 
cheskaya Gazeta, December 20, 1960. 


In addition to the already published material on the USSR 
census of population conducted on January 15, 1959, the Central 
Statistical Administration of the USSR Council of Ministers 
has made public census data on the distribution of the Soviet 
population according to social groups, sources of income, branches 
of the national economy and major occupations, as well as on 
the educational level of workers of physical and mental labor. 

The census material vividly reflects the great changes which 
have taken place in all branches of the country’s economy, the 
growth of the Soviet Union’s industrial might, the exceptionally 
rapid rise in the cultural and technical standards of the popu- 
lation. 

Below is a summary of the main sections of the report of 
the USSR Central Statistical Administration, the full text of 
which is printed in Vestnik Statistiki, 1960, No. 12. 

The distribution of the population according to social groups 
in 1959 is characterized by the following data: the total popu- 
lation of 208.8 million is made up of 142.7 million factory and 
office workers of city and country, 65.5 million collective farm 
peasants, 0.6 million individual peasants and artisans not belong- 
ing to cooperatives. 

The distribution of the population according to social groups 
in the period between the latest censuses has changed as follows: 
factory and office workers accounted for 52.5% in 1939 and 
68.3% in 1959, collective farm peasantry—44.9% and 31.4%, 
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individual peasants and artisans not belonging to cooperatives— 
2.6% and 0.3% respectively. 

The intelligentsia occupies a prominent place—mental work- 
ers account for one fifth of the employed population. 

In all, there are 99.1 million employed persons (not count- 
ing those in housekeeping and those engaged in their own sub- 
sidiary farm plots), or 47.5% of the population, compared to 
46.2% in the 1939 census. Of the male population 54.7% were 
employed in 1939 and 54.8% in 1959, while the comparable fig- 
ures for women were 38.4% and 41.5%. 

The employed are distributed among the branches of the 
national economy as follows: 81.6% of the total number are 
occupied in the branches of material production and 14.6% 
in the non-productive branches. 

The percentage of those employed in industry, construction, 
transport and communication increased from 30.1% in 1939 
to 36.9% in 1959. The achievements in mechanization and in 
raising labor productivity made it possible to reduce the per- 
centage of those employed in agriculture from 50.1% to 38.8% 
(in terms of average annual figures the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture has dropped to 32%). 

The number of persons employed in education, science, public 
health and community services for the population has consider- 
ably increased. At the same time, thanks to the measures taken 
by the Party and the government to simplify and reduce the 
administrative apparatus, the percentage of those employed in 
administration has declined. 

Women in the USSR are active builders of the communist 
society. According to census data, before the Revolution women 
accounted for only 19% of the employed, while today women 
account for 48% of the employed; women account for 54% of 
those engaged in mental work. 

Of the 99,130,000 persons employed, 78,635,000 (79.3%) 
are mainly engaged in physical work and 20,495,000 (20.7%)— 
in mental work. 

Census data reflecting changes in the number of persons 
employed in various occupations are of great interest. 

In 1939 585,500 persons were engaged in operating power 
installations and hoisting and conveyance mechanisms, whereas 
in 1959 their number was 1,721,000. The number of drillers and 
tunnelers among miners increased from 61,600 to 375,900, the 
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number of operators of coal cutting machines and mining com- 
bines increased from 9,200 to 29,100. Among metal workers, 
the total number of whom increased between the two censuses 
from 4,358,500 to 9,304,000, the number of furnace attendants, 
steel smelters, cupola furnace operators, melters and electro- 
lyzers increased 2.6 times, operators of rolling mills and other 
workers engaged in rolling—2.3 times, milling machine oper- 
ators—3 times, arc and gas welders—4 times, tool and gauge 
makers—2.4 times, press and stamp operators—2.4 times, me- 
chanics, tuners, equipment adjusters—2.4 times, repairmen, 
electricians, repair linemen—almost 3 times, etc. 

Among building trades workers the number of excavator 
operators increased from 9,000 to 124,000 or 14-fold, mechanics 
and operators of road-building and construction machinery— 
from 1,700 to 116,500 or 70 times. In agriculture the number of 
tractor drivers increased almost 2.4 times, harvester combine 
operators—2.7 times, machine and trailer operators and other 
workers handling agricultural machines and installations—1.8 
times. In railway transport the number of steam and diesel 
locomotive engineers and trolley operators increased 1.9 times, 
electric locomotive and electric locomotive section engineers— 
almost 10-fold. 

An analysis of the number of persons engaged in mental 
work provides the following picture. The number of executives 
in state administration and in public organizations and their 
departments according to the 1939 census was 445,200, while 
the 1959 census gives the figure of 392,100; the figures for execu- 
tives of enterprises and their departments are 757,000 and 
955,200 respectively. 

Engineers (excluding those considered as executives of 
enterprises and their departments) numbered 247,300 in 1939 
and 834,300 in 1959, designers and draftsmen—103,900 and 297,- 
100 respectively, foremen—267,800 and 753,500, technicians— 
274,000 and 513,200, laboratory assistants—156,500 and 436,200, 
agronomists, zootechnicians, veterinarians and foresters—294,- 
900 and 477,200, medical workers—679,600 and 1,702,500, teach- 
ers, educators and scientific workers—1,553,100 and 2,835,600 
(including scientific workers and lecturers in higher educational 
establishments—111,600 and 316,400), etc. 

The number of planning, accounting and auditing personnel 
increased during the 20-year period from 3,102,000 to 3,501,900, 
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including economists, planners, statisticians—from 282,100 to 
308,300, accountants and bookkeepers—from 1,785,400 to 1,816,- 
900, etc. 

The simplification and rationalization of the managerial 
apparatus resulted in a comparatively small rate of increase in 
these categories of personnel. 

The mechanization of production processes in all branches 
of the national economy which accompanied the rise in the num- 
ber of skilled personnel made it possible to considerably reduce 
the number of workers in a number of trades characterized by 
non-mechanized manual labor. Thus the number of cutters and 
hewers among miners decreased during the 20-year period from 
178,300 to 153,200, the number of laborers among building work- 
ers dropped from 321,800 to 180,300, the number of cart-drivers 
in the transportation services—from 1,118,300 to 784,300, the 
number of haulers and carriers—from 367,900 to 216,100, etc. 

These amazing figures show the rise in skilled personnel 
during the 32 years which followed the 1926 census when the 
restoration of the pre-revolutionary economic level was already 
being completed. During this period the number of metal work- 
ers, one of the most skilled groups of professions of the working 
class, increased 9 times, chemical workers—9 times, machine 
operators—15 times, automobile and tractor drivers and har- 
vester combine operators—260 times. The number of executives 
of enterprises, construction jobs, state farms, collective farms, 
administrative establishments and their departments increased 
6 times from 1926 to 1959, the number of engineers, technicians 
and agronomists—18 times, teachers and other cultural and edu- 
cation workers—7 times, doctors and medical workers with a 
secondary education—8.5 times, scientific workers—23 times. 

The increase in skilled cadres of workers and intellectuals 
is one of the decisive conditions ensuring the successful develop- 
ment of the economy and culture of the national republics. Thus, 
for instance, the number of factory and office workers in Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan during the period between 1926 and 
1959 increased 10 times while a 6-fold increase was registered 
for the whole of the USSR. 

The number of metal workers increased 9 times in the Soviet 
Union as a whole, but 18 times in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
There has been a 9-fold increase in the number of chemical 
workers throughout the entire country, while in Central Asia 
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and Kazakhstan their number increased 72 times. The cor- 
responding figures for machine operators are 15 and 89. There 
has been a 260-fold increase in the number of truck and tractor 
drivers and harvester combine operators while in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan their number increased 628 times. The number 
of engineers, technicians and agronomists in the USSR as a 
whole increased 18 times while it increased 38 times in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan. The number of teachers and other cul- 
tural and educational workers on the whole increased 7-fold, 
while in Central Asia and Kazakhstan there was a 19-fold in- 
crease. The corresponding increase in medical personnel was 
8.5 and 21 times. The number of scientific personnel increased 
throughout the Soviet Union from 14,000 to 316,000, or 23 times. 
In Central Asia and Kazakhstan there were only 364 scientific 
workers in 1926, while by 1959 their number had increased to 
26,500, or 74 times. 

When the data of the 1959 census are compared with those 
of the 1926 census they show that, in the first place, since the 
socialist reconstruction of the national economy was undertaken 
in the country, a skilled working class has been created and 
the number of workers in key industrial professions has increased 
many times. Second, these figures indicate a tremendous increase 
in the number of intellectuals—engineers, agronomists, techni- 
cians, scientific workers, educators, medical workers, executives 
of enterprises, construction jobs, state farms and collective 
farms. 

The census data on the educational level of workers of 
physical and mental labor are very indicative. In 1959 for every 
1,000 persons engaged mainly in physical work 316 had a sec- 
ondary and higher education as compared to 43 in 1939. The 
corresponding figures for workers are 383 and 82. In the pe- 
riod between the two censuses the number of workers engaged 
in mental labor and having a secondary or higher education in- 
creased from 498 to 884 per 1,000. 

In 1926 there were 168,000 students in higher educational 
establishments, 181,000 in specialized secondary schools and 
just over 2,500,000 mental workers in the USSR, while in 1959 
there were 2,200,000 students in higher educational establish- 
ments, 1,868,000 in specialized secondary schools and more than 
20 million mental workers. In the period between 1926 and 
1959 the population of the Soviet Union increased by 42%, 
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while the number of students in higher educational establish- 
ments increased 13 times, pupils in specialized secondary schools 
—more than 10-fold, and the number of persons engaged in 
mental work—8 times. 

The number of people with a secondary or higher education 
also increased considerably among persons engaged in physical 
work. There were no persons with a secondary, let alone a 
higher, education among the workers and peasants before the 
Revolution. In 1926 less than 1.5% of those engaged in physical 
labor had a secondary education; in 1939 their share increased 
to 4.3%, while in 1959 32% of those engaged in physical labor 
had a secondary and even a higher education, including 39% 
among workers and 21% among collective farmers. At the same 
time the level of education of machine operators and other 
skilled collective farmers is approaching that of industrial 
workers. 

These figures reveal the creation of a more than 20-million 
strong detachment of mental workers. It is even more remark- 
able that almost one third of those engaged in physical labor, 
including two fifths of the workers and over one fifth of the 
collective farmers, have a secondary or even a higher educa- 
tion. 

All this convincingly demonstrates the fact that we already 
have quite tangible achievements in the gradual elimination of 
the essential differences between physical and mental work. 











A Critique of Critics 


In recent months a number of articles in the Soviet press have appealed 
for a change in the tone and function of literary and cultural criticism. Two 
examples of such appeals are printed below. The first is a brief statement 
by outstanding members of the Soviet musical, theater and film worlds and 
by its leading physicist (“For Effect,” Izvestia, September 7, 1960). The 
second article is directed to literary critics ( Searchingly But Without Preju- 
dice,” Izvestia, September 19—abridged). 


Criticism Versus Abuse 


By Dmitri Shostakovich, Peter Kapitsa, Yuri Zavadsky, 
Sergei Obraztsov, Sergei Yutkevich 


Ridicule is a strong weapon. And when a citizen of our 
country, even if he be a high-ranking official or an eminent 
public figure, commits a misdeed—steals, takes a bribe, appropri- 
ates state materials to build himself a summer cottage, deserts 
his children, gets drunk and disorderly, uses art merely to make 
money—he must not only be ridiculed but publicly condemned. 

But what if an important scientist, utterly convinced of 
the correctness of his hypothesis, blunders and wastes long years 
in experiment? What if a splendid sportsman, time and again 
winning prizes, slips and falls on the track? And a good play- 
wright fails in a play into which he put much time and persever- 
ing effort? 

Must such persons and their endeavors be subjected to 
ridicule? 

They must not—not in our country, not in our kind of 
society. 

They must not because the golden rule of communist moral- 
ity is to treat every honest working member of society with 
utmost regard and consideration. 

Does that mean that failures or errors must not be criti- 
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cized? Of course not. The error of any citizen, whether a scien- 
tist, a public figure, a statesman, writer, film or theater director, 
needs to be criticized, and the reasons for that error or failure 
examined seriously. Criticism should be profound, principled, 
forthright, and by all means well-meaning and helpful to the 
honest Soviet person who has suffered a setback. 

Such a person must not be treated with indignity, his efforts 
must not be ridiculed like someone who in a state of intoxica- 
tion was rowdy on a dance floor, or received a doctor’s diploma 
without going through secondary school, or had been selling 
the rungs of the ladder Jacob saw in his dream to pious old 
ladies. 

It would seem that the truth of all this is obvious to every- 
body—and yet there are cases in which, for effect or as buffoon- 
ery, with no consideration for the results or the person concerned, 
splashy criticisms entirely lacking in human dignity are pub- 
lished. 

Such a shameless piece of buffoonery is the criticism “Is 
This a Specific Style?” recently published in Krokodil. 

This criticism is first of all abusive. The abuse is leveled 
at Grigory Vasilievich Alexandrov, one of the founders of Soviet 
musical film comedy, maker of such films as The Circus, Volga- 
Volga and Jolly Fellows. 

Alexandrov has produced Russian Souvenir, a film in 
which he makes use of a special method called the “wandering 
shadow” among film makers. The essence of this method is to 
have all outdoor shots taken without the principal actors pres- 
ent; afterwards, on the set, with a comparatively small fore- 
ground projected, the actors are filmed. Thus, without actually 
leaving the studio, film actors may appear in scenes shot in any 
part of the globe. 

That Alexandrov’s experiment is undoubtedly of interest 
and broadens the possibilities for cinema art is an indisputable 
fact which no one can refute. 

For three years he worked on this picture which was finally 
released on the screen. We wish neither to criticize nor defend 
Russian Souvenir but it seems to us that to deride Alexan- 
drov, and for Krokodil to engage in a lot of nonsense about the 
crazy notions of certain musical comedy directors devoid of 
ideas, to whose number, in the opinion of the anonymous author, 
the maker of Jolly Fellows belongs, is entirely impermissible. 
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A person, honest beyond a doubt, who puts literally all of 
his energy, his health, his heart and soul into his work must 
not be treated in such a way—whether he is a worker, a writer, 
a scientist or a film director. 


Encourage Young Writers 


By T. Trifonova 


The unjust and carping article in a remote Far Eastern 
newspaper censured the book of a young poet. It might seem 
that this was no catastrophe for all writers, even the greatest, 
have their setbacks. How many unjust criticisms have been read 
by Leonid Leonov and Alexei Tolstoy, Ilya Ehrenburg and Kon- 
stantin Paustovsky about their works! Even The Life of Klim 
Samgin and And Quiet Flows the Don once drew criticisms 
which can only evoke surprise and indignation today. What 
monstrous prejudice could have blinded those critics to the 
depth and artistic power of these masterpieces? 

Such articles, which should never have been published, 
should not be viewed as a calamity beyond our control, but as 
something to be combatted: every manifestation of unproved 
or stupidly adverse criticism must be vigorously countered. 

The unjust article about the young poet was read by a 
critic concerned with the fate of Soviet poetry. Reaching for 
the book of the young man whose verses he had read more than 
once in the press, he wrote a long essay not only in defense of 
some really gifted poetry, but to show the Far Eastern critic just 
how a poem should be read and analyzed. 

But it was no eulogy that Vladimir Ognev wrote on the 
verses of Leonid Zavalnyuk in the columns of the magazine 
Novy Mir. Noting their spiritual purity, conviction and poign- 
ancy, the critic took strict exception wherever the poet slipped 
into the inertia of “eloquence,” quite justly maintaining that 
the stereotyped and set forms were prompted by inanities. 

This example of criticism inspired by a true love of poetry 
reminded me of the first steps taken in this field by the Lenin- 
grad critic Yuri Konstantinov. We were always surprised at his 
readiness to cite obscure authors: some novel or other which was 
published by the Chita Regional Publishing House, some almanac 
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published in Archangel, or a story that had appeared in the 
magazine Siberian Lights. 

At a time when he was convalescing from severe wounds 
sustained at the front I think he would have found it easier 
to write about the authors who were well known, whose works 
were widely published and could be read by anyone. Instead, 
he spent days on end rummaging in the libraries, tirelessly read- 
ing various little books with drab paper backs. On one occasion 
he confessed that he was doing this for one simple, com- 
mendable reason: there was nothing he would have liked so 
much as to make a discovery, to find a great writer of the 
future. 

It seems to me that this dream should lie at the bottom of 
everything we critics do, for it is precisely in striving to assist 
the development of the new, as yet unknown talent, and tell the 
people of these joyous discoveries that real and selfless love of 
literature is expressed. 

There is no room in criticism for the man who finds neither 
joy in the success of a new good book, nor regret in the failure 
of a new bad one. And if a good book has finally been written 
by an author whose talent you, dear critic, have hitherto most 
gravely doubted—what a delightful disappointment for you! 
How pleasant it is then to admit one’s mistake and rid oneself 
of all preconceived notions! 

How sad it is, on the other hand, when a writer whose early 
works kindled your faith in the ultimate flowering of true talent 
suddenly trots out a superficial opus slapped together in the 
hope that it will fly on the unsubstantial wings of misconceived 
reality. 

The critic, for all that, has often succumbed to the tempta- 
tion merely to reiterate obvious ideas known to all, bolstering 
them with authoritative quotations from works on esthetics 
dating all the way from Romulus and Remus to our own times, 
without attempting to develop them by citing new, vital literary 
works. 

We are also tormented by other temptations: to flaunt our 
wit in rather unconvincing polemics, to exhibit our “esthetic 
tastes,” to flay mercilessly any chance foible.... 

We must be exacting, of course, where art is concerned, if 
only because the readers do not want dull, grey books no matter 
how important their themes. Strictness is the indispensable 
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condition for the reader’s confidence in the critic. What we need 
are more discussions in which the floor is given not only to the 
critics, but to the readers who often contribute fresh and quite 
unique views in appraising a book, and last but not least, to 
the writer himself. 

There is no denying that the writer has at least as good a 
reason to defend his work as the graduate who defends his 
thesis (and not always an independently conceived one). Sharp 
and witty polemical exchanges are desirable, of course, but only 
on the condition that they are really friendly, not aimed to in- 
tensify disagreement, but to sift out the correct point of view. 
It is imperative that witticisms do not deteriorate into malicious 
jibes and take the form of irrevocable condemnation. 

Such “condemnations” filled with reptilian jibes keep crop- 
ping up, alas, though evoking public censure on every occasion. 
It is a pity when the “jovial spirits” of a critic prompt him to 
exercise his wittiness on the work of some young writer, as has 
often happened in the criticisms of Literaturnaya Gazeta. And 
it is no less sad when the role of “exposer” is assumed not 
by a budding critic but a well established literary authority. 

V. Arkhipov, for instance, began his “invasion” of modern 
literature with attempts to ridicule and nullify G. Nikolayeva’s 
novel The Battle on the Way. After this our literary critic 
turned to the problems of the 19th century and sharply con- 
demned the author of Fathers and Sons, branding him a 
renegade liberal. Whereupon the cudgels were taken up in 
defense of Turgenev by numerous scholars, to say nothing of 
the teachers flabbergasted by this “interpretation.” 

There is something very hopeful in the fact that many very 
young critics have joined the editorial boards of our publications 
recently. What we expect from them is quick responsiveness (the 
prompt review of books, and not only of those published in the 
capital!) and objectivity (their editing should yield neither 
praises in unison nor a uniform “prejudiced blow!’’). 

Criticism is an integral aspect of literature. We have ac- 
cepted its clearly and precisely defined tasks from the bottom of 
our hearts. To do justice to these tasks we must work in the 
communist way, tolerating no remnants of bourgeois literary cus- 
toms: literary cliques, petty enmities and jealousies. And most 
important of all, we must truly love our work even if we happen 
to be performing the most prosaic chores in this great venture. 








The Social Essence of Surrealism 


By I. S. Kulikova 


The current revival of surrealism in the Western world prompts this 
analysis of it as an art trend. The author examines the development of 
surrealism, both in its earlier and current phases, relating it to the social 
and historical framework within which it has grown. (Voprosy Filosofii, 
1960, No. 8.) 


Surrealism is one of the most “flexible,” or to be more exact, 
provocative trends of bourgeois art of the 20th century. The 
bright spangles of its sham revolution fell away long ago. Sur- 
realist works no longer create sensations at modernistic art 
shows in Western countries. But reactionary art scholars have 
lately again started to tout surrealism and its principles. In 
recent years it has been the subject of studies by two Sorbonne 
professors, Ferdinand Alquié and Yves Duplessis; in 1958 Mau- 
rice Nadeau’s Histoire du surréalisme was published; in 1959 
Marcel Jean issued a history of surrealist painting. Why is it that 
bourgeois art scholars are so eager to focus attention on this 
genre? What so attracts them to it and why are they so set on 
reviving it? To understand this trend, which at first glance seems 
puzzling, it is necessary to examine the esthetic principles on 
which surrealism rests. 

Its exponents are dissatisfied with existing reality which 
they proclaim the source of all evil. They consider the real world 
not only unpleasant but the breeding place of calamities. Con- 
tact with it makes man lose confidence in himself and in his 
creative powers, makes him feel uncertain of the future. It 
deprives him of the opportunity to know genuine happiness and 
only hard, joyless toil is his lot. And indeed as far as a large 
part of the world is concerned these assertions are on the whole 
fairly accurate. But the surrealists’ criticism is not socially 
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specific. It inveighs against civilization in the abstract. In their 
struggle against a vicious reality the surrealists propose a way 
out which they very promisingly call revolution. But their con- 
cept, in contrast to the Marxist view which is based on the class 
struggle, calls not for the overthrow of an obsolete social system 
and the establishment of a new, progressive one, but only for a 
revolution in human concepts and perceptions. There is no need, 
the theoreticians of surrealism assure us, for social revolution. 
We must merely renounce reason and logic, our accustomed 
perception of things, our unsatisfactory, abstract way of differ- 
entiating between the beautiful and the ugly, between truth and 
falsehood, between good and evil. It is necessary to renounce all 
tradition (“in an outburst of rebellion no antecedents are 
needed”), to destroy all accepted standards of human relations, 
all tenets of human society. “All means are good for the destruc- 
tion of the family and the homeland,” writes André Breton in 
Les manifestations du surréalisme (pp. 96, 99; Le Sagittaire, 
Paris, 1955). In other words, the surrealists’ concept of the revo- 
lution consists in “freeing”? man of family, civic and class feel- 
ings and obligations, of a sense of justice, class solidarity, patri- 
otism and devotion to duty. The first step in carrying out the 
revolution they propose, presumably in order to liberate man, 
is to negate all social responsibility and recognize the individual’s 
right to stark, savage selfishness. 

The surrealists hold that the social conditions existing in 
capitalist society are in no way a hindrance to the “freedom of 
the individual.” All evil to them is rooted in the contradiction 
between man’s true instincts and the strait jacket of conven- 
tionality. A free display of the primitive nature of man, sup- 
pressed by civilization, must therefore, in their opinion, be the 
very essence of the revolution they promise. 

These basic theoretical propositions in themselves should 
make it clear why surrealism is being revived in the West. The 
individualistic consciousness of the petty bourgeois artistic intel- 
ligentsia is being suppressed by such methods of intimidation 
as the cold war and the atomic threat. So we have the hero of 
the French playwright Ionesco’s The Killer feeling “lonely in a 
monstrous universe he no longer understood.” The surrealists 
urge escape into irrationality from the horrors of imperialist 
reality perceived as an elemental nightmare. The crisis of bour- 
geois ideology, which is deepening under the pressure of demo- 
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cratic movements, compels reactionary theoreticians to revive 
old irrationalist theories in the hope of diverting the intelligent- 
sia from social problems. Surrealism, like other modernistic 
schools, is disseminated among the artistically minded to throttle 
their activities, diverting them from the social struggle by ap- 
pealing to their anarchic individualistic sentiments and their 
predilection for high-sounding phrases. Surrealism flatters the 
artist, proclaiming him the creator of a new reality. It rejects 
the traditional forms of art and calls for trail-blazing, for revolu- 
tion in the realm of form. The rebellion against old forms is 
directed against realism. In literature and the theater the sur- 
realists employ meaningless word combinations, seeking to dem- 
onstrate people’s disunity, the impossibility of communicating, 
in an attempt to prove that absurdity is the norm. 

The grotesque, farcical situations which allegedly are a 
travesty on the automatism of modern life and the absurdity of 
bourgeois common sense actually proclaim the senselessness of 
any real struggle against this absurdity. In contrast to abstract 
painting, recognizable objects may be seen on the canvases of 
surrealist artists. Often these are even executed with naturalistic 
thoroughness. But they are presented misshapen or in hazy out- 
line: people with two noses in combination with pieces of ma- 
chinery, disjointed parts of the human body mixed in with 
details of an urban scene. According to the theoreticians of sur- 
realism these pictures are a result of the artist’s liberation from 
reality, discoveries in the realm of the subconscious. The subcon- 
scious, hallucinations, madness, dreams, magic—these five sur- 
realist tenets rest on neo-Freudian theory which reduces all social 
problems to the single one of suppressed instincts, among which 
the sex urge predominates. 

There is no threat of change to the existing order in the 
“surrealist revolution.” The surrealists do not come out against 
exploitation, social inequality or racial discrimination. They do 
not urge men to unite and fight. On the contrary, they maintain 
that the forces needed to make the “surrealist revolution” stem 
not from the collective, not from association between people 
bound by common aims, but are allegedly born of the individual’s 
isolation, in the depth of man’s subconsciousness. 

While proceeding from a correct premise, the intolerable 
position of man in bourgeois society, the surrealists propose as 
a way out the renunciation of all forms of political and social 
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struggle; for the revolutionary struggle they substitute a search 
for some inexhaustible reserves of freedom in hidden or sup- 
pressed desires, which allegedly are the “greatest secret motive 
power” of man. 

The making of the “surrealist revolution,” in the opinion of 
the theoreticians of this trend, is a job for the artists. They are 
to accomplish their task through their creative work. It is a 
revolution that will be no threat to capitalism: it will extend 
only to man’s inner world. Drawing on their subconscious, the 
artists are to create a world of “new reality” in relation to which 
the objective world will be only a “superficial shell.” But it 
would be a mistake to assume that this “new world” will be 
beautiful. Created out of “base instincts revealed,” it will reflect 
the worst in man, the “monsters slumbering and waking within 
us,” dark forbidden corners of the human subconscious, places 
where there supposedly lurks a “threat to life.” In keeping with 
fashionable neo-Freudian theory, this is a world born “out of 
the conflict between reason and the dark forces.” Oppressively 
dismal, overwhelming in its ugliness, this world of “new reality” 
turns out to be a revelation and a recording of both the open 
and secret vices man needs to achieve “inner harmony”; it will 
allegedly result in “purification of the personality” by “cleans- 
ing it with sewage.” 

& . * 


Following the anti-scientific theory that each man in his 
inner life passes through all stages of mankind’s development 
from animal to modern civilization, and hence must be blood- 
thirsty, feeling an urge to kill and make war, surrealist theore- 
ticians would saturate their “world of new reality” with violence 
and brutality. Sinister pictures, according to them, should pro- 
mote the “purification of human souls” through emotional shock. 
In his book Philosophie du surréalisme Prof. F. Alquié cites what 
in his opinion is successful use of brutality as a means of esthetic 
impact: the hero of the film The Golden Age on his way to meet 
his sweetheart kicks and knocks down a blind man. “What does 
this sequence imply?” Prof Alquié asks. “Certainly not that it is 
advisable to knock down blind people as common practice, as 
some fools might imagine.” These scenes, he explains, “are an 
esthetically stirring spectacle. They are meant to make us expe- 
rience shock (not outrage at the despicable action of the hero!), 
a pure kind of indignation at the conditions under which we live, 
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at everything that hampers our desires and our love.” Need one 
say that such “protest” represents the advocacy of monstrous 
licentiousness and violence? The worship of selfish desires, which 
sweep aside by every possible means all obstacles in the way of 
satisfaction, in reality serves not to develop the individual but 
to let loose the most inhuman, reactionary forces. In line with 
their aim of developing the most bestial kind of individualism, 
surrealist theory speaks of the process of artistic creation as 
the ability to reveal and record the images of the subconscious 
world of man. The artist, the surrealists claim, dips a bucket, as 
it were, into his subconscious and dredges up what is generally 
concealed deep down. The recorded content of this “bucket” 
becomes art. And this new type of “creative endeavor,” which 
concerns itself with revealing the shady side of human nature, 
its concealed urges, its vices, is called super-realism by the sur- 
realists. True, in their very first manifesto the initiators made 
the reservation that it would be more correct to use the word 
“super-naturalism” as better suited to the character and trend of 
their activities. Taking into account the lack of correlation be- 
tween the name of the trend and its character, the authors of 
later works defined the surrealists’ field of activity as being not 
“over” but “beyond”—and at times directly “under”—the world 
of reality. 

The surrealists believe that the best state for finding “sub- 
conscious images” is sleep, intoxication or madness, that is, a 
state in which man is free of the control of reason. This is why 
the content of surrealist works consists of fantastic and half- 
fantastic images, dreams and hallucinations, a mixture of rav- 
ings and reality. The surrealists declare that the “world of new 
reality” is not less but perhaps more real than the real world, 
since according to them nothing proves that being awake is not 
part of a dream. “The mind of a man asleep is fully satisfied 
with what is happening to him during sleep. The anxious ques- 
tion of probability no longer exists. Kill, steal, make love as much 
as you want. ... You are anonymous. The accessibility of every- 
thing is inestimable” (André Breton, Les manifestes du sur- 
réalisme, p. 27). This is how the impotent philistine engages in 
anarchic rebellion while remaining on his knees, in his dreams 
and hallucinations imagining himself the equal of the chosen 
few, a “superman” who can actually kill, steal and rape with 
impunity. The surrealists present utmost degradation as free- 
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dom of the human personality. Their manifesto clearly reveals 
their social face, and we know them for confused petty-bourgeois 
artists who bow before the dominant forces of the capitalist 
world. At the same time, at least in their dreams, they try to 
reach to the level of these forces. The thoughts expressed in the 
manifesto are the seed from which the ugly polyp of their mis- 
anthropic pseudo-art has sprouted. 


As pointed out earlier, the esthetics of surrealism exclude 
reason and logic from the process of creative endeavor. 
Being against reason, the surrealists rule out art as a form of 
cognition. The joy of creation, they declare, is that the artist 
creates, knowing neither the structure nor the scale nor the 
meaning of his work; they compare surrealist works with curves 
drawn by forces unknown to man. By what right can one discuss 
the nature of this curve, by what right challenge its convolutions 
since it expresses things unknown? The theoreticians of sur- 
realism do not demand comprehensibility. How would it be pos- 
sible to explain the meaning of a work of art if this meaning 
is not understood by the author himself who merely “registers” 
the disconnected images which arise spontaneously in his sub- 
conscious? Surrealist artists maintain that one is free to see 
in their pictures what he pleases. The artist himself does not 
always know what he has portrayed on his canvas. He is merely 
the tool of supreme mystical forces. His paintings possess magic 
force and are not designed for comprehension through reason. 
An artist must be able to evoke fantasy images and remember 
them. He must learn to catch words and images that arise at the 
moment he is falling asleep. He must develop the ability to re- 
member dreams in detail because it is dreams that enable him to 
penetrate his own inner world and “attain the highest degree 
of self-cognition.” The more involuntary the stream of images, 
the better. In the surrealist’s opinion, narcotics, especially opium 
which induces the most fanciful hallucinations, serve as a splen- 
did source of inspiration for artists. Widely used, “opium would 
make morals milder and bring about more good than the fren- 
zied activity that only causes harm,” says Jean Cocteau, one of 
the founders of surrealism, in his book Opium, as he describes 
in detail his own sensations, those of a dope-addict who regu- 
larly contaminates his body with drugs. According to Cocteau, 
opium gives rise to sluggishness, laziness and passive dreams. 
Opium “desocializes” man and protects him from society. Opium 
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not only stimulates the creation of works of art, but can and 
must take the place of man’s practical activities. Thus surrealist 
art is made to paralyze activity. The wide use of narcotics among 
the surrealists has produced a huge number of “works of art” 
horrible for their absurdity and pessimism. Moreover, many 
gifted painters, writers and poets have been brought by nar- 
cotics to an untimely death. 

That surrealism is a phenomenon of social pathology is 
attested to both by the practice of surrealist art and the gibber- 
ish written by its theoreticians. Insanity, that state in which 
reason loses all control over man, especially attracts surrealist 
theoreticians. According to them the insane are people steeped in 
their own “inner reality.” Observing them, we can understand 
many things which otherwise would remain incomprehensible. 
Surrealists consider the insane as ordinary people seen, as it 
were, through a magnifying glass. They particularly value para- 
noiacs—sick people gripped by obsessive ideas and prone to 
hallucinations. In the paranoid mind, the surrealists maintain, 
there is achieved that synthesis of the real and the imaginary 
world toward which every artist should strive. The events 
of the real world are perceived by the paranoiacs only as 
confirmation of their fantasies. In essence artists, writers and 
poets in no way differ from the insane, the surrealists say. “Noth- 
ing more abnormal than a poet who approximates to the normal 
man. Hugo or Goethe . . . This is the madman at large. The 
madman who does not appear mad. The madman who is never 
suspect. When I wrote that Victor Hugo was a madman who 
believed himself to be Victor Hugo I was not joking,” stated 
Cocteau. Of course, neither Hugo nor Goetiie was a banal philis- 
tine, indifferent to the world of exploitation and violence in 
which he lived. They obviously deviated from the prevailing 
standards. But the surrealists blandly try to put themselves 
in a class with these artists whose measure of greatness directly 
equals their participation in the struggle for the interests of 
the masses. The forerunners of surrealism are only the fin du 
siécle decadents. But even these “prodigal sons of the bourgeoi- 
sie,” as Gorky called them, had honest words to say about their 
parents although later in life they invariably returned to the 
fold, repenting their youthful sins. The surrealists love to refer 
to the decadent French poet Lautréamont (1846-1870) as their 
spiritual father. The social meaning of Lautréamont’s poems, 
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in which he extolled the “moving accident of a meeting on the 
operating table between an umbrella and a sewing machine,” 
consists in their having been symptoms of the decay of bour- 
geois society. The surrealists express the agony of this society, 
which takes the form of hysteria and mysticism stultifying 
the will to action. The bourgeoisie of the mid-19th century 
regarded poets like Lautréamont as violators of decency; the 
20th-century bourgeoisie gives scholarships to surrealists, elects 
them to academies and awards them prizes; it buys up the sur- 
realists’ painting and sculpture for museums, pays huge 
sums for them, makes them collectors’ items. We need only re- 
call the canvases of Salvador Dali, his Melancholic Atomic 
Idyll or Three Sphinzes of Bikini, and the noisy publicity he 
enjoyed in the United States to understand what has happened 
in the capitalist world. 


% x * 


The absence of logic is a specific feature of surrealist art. 
This has been fully manifested from the very first. The sur- 
realists never logically connect groups of words, objects in 
painting, parts of objects or film sequences. Readers and audi- 
ences are given the opportunity to arm themselves with “the 
magnifying glass of intuition” and to search out the features 
of the “new reality” in these-“works of art” for themselves. 

Thus the British surrealist Francis Bacon thinks that each 
person has his own way of interpreting pictures and adds that he 
has nothing agains’ people understanding his works differently. 

The theoreticians of surrealism come out sharply against 
the importance of logic and the expediency of following its laws. 
“We still live under the domination of logic . . . But in our day 
logical actions are used for the solution of secondary problems. 
Logic runs around in circles like a squirrel in a cage and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to extract it from there. It is 
also based on utilitarianism and is protected by common sense” 
(André Breton, Les Manifestes du surréalisme, p. 22). Renun- 
ciation of logic is absolutely normal for the consciousness which 
must dope itself, relying on mysticism in order somehow to 
reconcile itself to the surrounding world. The individual who 
finds consolation in being inwardly free asserts that “each 
work of art is a law unto itself.” And so canvases appear which 
portray coffins suspended on telegraph wires, as the American 
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art scholar and critic Arthur Rowland Howell points out rue- 
fully in his study, The Meaning and Purpose of Art. 

The “strongest” works, to the surrealists, are those which 
are wholly contradictory, illogical and baffling to both reason 
and emotion. Those which “fully go beyond the bounds of things 
human and are on the other side of sense and logic” are to them 
“immortal.” 

They vehemently attack as “unbearable mania” any trend 
to formulate laws that govern natural phenomena; they say that 
this “lulls the mind.” “What better for the mind than to roam at 
random?” they ask. Drawing a parallel between the activities of 
the artist and scientific study of the theory of surrealism, they 
reach the conclusion that both the scientist and the artist act 
without plan: both allegedly conduct random experiments in the 
hope of accidental “discoveries.” All these high-sounding and 
pseudo-scientific arguments, whether a deliberate hoax or mon- 
strous delusion nurtured by bourgeois class interests, create an 
atmosphere of magic around the artists, who eventually come to 
believe in their own mystic predestination, some striving to 
present their “truths” on canvas and some merely taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that such “revelations” are in vogue. Sur- 
realist paintings, like those of other modernists, easily find a 
market. There is no demand, on the other hand, for realistic 
works. But an artist has to live and paintings in capitalist coun- 
tries are bought not by the working people, but by the “chosen 
few.” The patrons are given what they want. 

In recent decades American imperialism has paid generously 
for everything that helps fight democracy in all its aspects. To 
modernistic art of all schools the United States has been a 
promised land. The European surrealists too have moved there. 
They have been given a new lease on life and are again in demand 
in Western Europe. 

Far from enjoying it, the public at large subjects surrealism 
to ridicule. But the surrealists are not interested in the response 
of the working people. “We must keep the general public from 
drawing near to us in order to avoid disorder,” Breton once 
wrote. “I can add that the public must be kept out in a state 
of despair, with the aid of a system of insults and provocation.” 
At the same time the surrealists pretend it is the lack of broad 
circles of true art connoisseurs that keeps them from creating 
masterpieces. “The stupidity of the public is already admitted,” 
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Jean Cocteau wrote in Opium. “Alas! works of genius demand a 
public of genius.” Thus one more argument has been invented in 
support of the need to create incomprehensible art. You don’t 
understand the surrealist’s work? This means you are not suffi- 
ciently refined and sophisticated and are not one of the chosen. 
Those who worship surrealist rubbish include people who want 
at all costs to belong to the élite initiated into the mysteries of 
this magic. 

Some forms of art, the theater and the cinema, for example, 
cannot get along without a relatively large number of spectators. 
To attract audiences the surrealists recommend the following 
methods: “Our business is not to obey the public, which doesn’t 
know what it wants, but to compel it to follow us. If it won’t 
come we must use cunning, stars, décors and other magic lan- 
terns apt to intrigue the children and make them swallow what 
we have to give them. Afterwards they may digest it” (Jean 
Cocteau, Cocteau on the Film, p. 77). But when in spite of tricks 
surrealist shows fail to attract widespread attention, they blame 
the public for everything. “We have no public any more, we have 
only judges: an individualistic crowd, a crowd unfit for the col- 
lective hypnosis without which a spectacle becomes pointless.” 
Indeed, the surrealists have made no headway with mass hypno- 
sis. Their art, or to be more exact their pseudo-art, arouses only 
the admiration of snobs. 

* * = 

A discussion on the subject “Vanguardism and Decadence,” 
organized last year by the Gramsci Institute in Rome, showed 
that not all Western progressive cultural leaders clearly under- 
stand the reactionary content of surrealist art. Idealizing the 
rebellion of early surrealism, some see in it two elements, one 
leading to action and the other to divorcement from life. But did 
surrealism even at the time of its birth represent a real pioneer- 
ing movement, did it contain any elements that were truly revo- 
lutionary? 

Like a number of other formalistic schools, surrealism was 
born in France after the First World War. Groups of surrealists 
arose spontaneously in different cities and included, along with 
young people involved with art and literature, doctors, lawyers 
and also many financially secure young men without definite 
occupation. These groups were not interconnected but all of them 
united people oppressed by the horrors of life, confused, yet in 
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protest against imperialist reality. But it was the protest of 
an intelligentsia cut off from the people, of minds affected 
by the war, of men who had lost their place in life, of petty 
bourgeois to whom imperialism was alien but who nevertheless 
regarded it as an elemental fateful and inescapable force. 

Many young writers, poets and painters joined this move- 
ment which called for protest and indignation and which called 
its anarchic rebellion revolutionism. Among them were Louis 
Aragon, Paul Eluard, Jean Cocteau, Paul Valéry, Jean Arp, 
Max Ernst. Most of them were confused, derailed, many keenly 
felt their solitude and absence of contact with readers. Deeply 
dissatisfied with life around them and lacking positive ideals, 
they rebelled against the entire world, unable to understand 
what was going on in it. “Absolute rebellion, total insubordina- 
tion, sabotage on principle, the humor and cult of the absurd— 
such is the nature of surrealism which defines itself, in its 
primary intent, as the incessant examination of all values.” This 
is how Albert Camus in The Rebel describes the first stage of 
this movement. “But these frenetics wanted ‘any sort of revolu- 
tion,’ no matter what, as long as it rescued them from the world 
of shopkeepers and compromise in which they were forced to 
live. If they could not have the best, they still preferred the 
worst. In that respect they were nihilists.” Threats and insults, 
attempts at suicide, throat-cutting, and constant scandals were 
an organic part of the surrealists’ early activities. 

Surrealism took shape as an art trend in 1924, with the pub- 
lication of a manifesto. Its author, André Breton, defined its aims 
and purposes. Surrealism adopted certain cubist principles, bor- 
rowed the idea of producing, through the media of art, works 
which rather than reflect the phenomena of real life create it. 
It adopted and “absorbed” dadaism with its deliberately naive 
reproduction of those features of the real world which allegedly 
conformed to the “primitive instincts” of man. A number of the 
dadaists, including the initiator of that movement, the poet 
Tristan Tzara, joined surrealism. 

As soon as surrealism arose it assumed an active, even ag- 
gressive character. Unlike the dadaists, the surrealists did not 
limit themselves to spontaneous unorganized protest taking the 
form of breaking away from conventionality. From the very first 
the theoreticians of surrealism energetically tried to subordinate 
to themselves the activities of all painters, writers and poets 
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who belonged to this movement. Even before the official publi- 
cation of their manifesto, in 1921 Breton organized and presided 
over a veritable trial of the French writer Maurice Barrés for 
publishing works recognizing the existence of moral concepts 
and mundane interests. Barrés was accused of admitting that 
“without life experience and awareness of responsibility there 
can be no human conceptions” (Maurice Nadeau, Histoire du 
surréalisme, p. 28). Although the trial was conducted by Breton 
on behalf of the dadaists, Tzara, their head, categorically re- 
fused to participate. Soon after the publication of the first sur- 
realist manifesto it was officially decided that the participants 
in this movement had no right to make their works public 
without the approval of the leadership of the group. This 
principle, which ran counter to all theoretical surrealist pro- 
nouncements about “lack of control” and “freedom” of creative 
endeavor, was strictly enforced. 

The character and methods of creative work proposed by 
the theoreticians of surrealism in the 1920’s, such as automatic 
writing which boiled down to putting down on paper uncon- 
nected words that accidentally came to mind, the painting of 
canvases by “smoking,” “rubbing,” “pasting,” “scattering,” 
“spraying” and throwing paints at the canvas from a distance, 
could keep neither most artists nor the public interested for 
long. Denunciations, scandals, provocations invariably paralleled 
the activities of the surrealists, causing increased contempt for 
this:movement. Creative work by “automatic methods” gave no 
satisfaction even to its authors. The more honest and talented 
among them, originally attracted to the movement by high- 
sounding declarations about rebellion, struggle and rejection of 
capitalism, all of which subsequently proved to be empty words, 
one after another started to withdraw. Pierre Naville was one 
of the first to part company with surrealism. He openly stated 
that “no one doubts any longer that surrealist painting does not 
exist; neither a line accidentally drawn, nor a painting re- 
creating images of dreams, nor phantasmal inventions can be 
called painting” (Maurice Nadeau, Histoire du surréalisme, p. 79). 
Naville joined the Communist movement and together with other 
French Communists began to expose the senselessness, the lack 
of a future, the harmfulness of surrealism. Well aware that 
among its followers were many honest men ready to defend the 
people’s interests, the French Communists waged a long struggle 
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and scored considerable success in drawing away from sur- 
realism and into the ranks of the French Communist Party a 
healthy segment of rebellious intelligentsia. The first step in this 
direction was an attempt to draw surrealists into joint work. 

The Communists proposed to the surrealists to give up the 
futile theory of a “surrealist revolution” and to take part in 
the living social struggle. “Scandals of a moral kind caused by 
surrealism in no way facilitate a reevaluation of intellectual and 
social values; the bourgeoisie is not afraid of them. It takes 
them lightly. Even the furious attacks of surrealism on patriot- 
ism have assumed the nature of a moral scandal. Scandals of 
this kind in no way threaten the top intellectual hierarchy in 
the bourgeois republic,” Naville wrote in his work La révolu- 
tion et les intellectuels. At the end of 1925, L’Humanité printed 
a statement by the surrealists in which they admitted that they 
themselves never really believed in a “surrealist revolution.” In 
1926 the French Communists tried to publish jointly with sur- 
realists the periodical Clarté. For some of the young surrealist 
writers and artists, including Louis Aragon, this was the begin- 
ning of fruitful cooperation with the Communist Party. But the 
leader of surrealism, André Breton, came out sharply against 
joint work with the Communists. In September 1926 he issued 
a pamphlet, Légitime défence, in which he stated that he con- 
sidered the activities of the French Communist Party to be 
“disorientating” and the newspaper L’Humanité “unworthy of 
the role of educator of the proletariat assigned to it.” Why? 
Because the Communist Party based itself solely on the defense 
of material interests: but can anyone who stakes life, his own 
life, on a Red card hope to derive material benefits from the 
revolution, Breton asked in his pamphlet? Thus distorting the 
aims of Communists’ struggles and falsifying the principles 
of Marxism, the leader of surrealism started his attacks on the 
Communist Party of France. 

The pseudo-revolutionary nature of surrealism was now 
obvious. Nor did the bankruptcy of its creative methods and its 
scandals leave room for doubts on that score. The number of 
its followers rapidly dwindled. Even the bourgeois press lost 
interest. Approximately around 1927 a “zone of silence” was 
formed around it. “I am looking about for someone with whom 
to exchange signals that we think alike, but there is no one,” 
wrote Breton in the second manifesto of surrealism. Thus ended 
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the first period of surrealist activity. During that period sur- 
realism created not a single significant work of art. Thanks to 
the participation, in its earlier stage, of many talented writers 
and poets, some works of its initial period do possess artistic 
merit, as for instance poems by Eluard and Aragon. The most 
significant ones contain elements of sharp and vivid satire ex- 
posing the bourgeois world. But these are lost in a torrent of 
rubbish. 

In 1927 Breton and a few of his remaining supporters 
joined an organization affiliated with the French Communist 
Party. Thus a new period began in the history of surrealism 
which the French Communist writer Roger Vailland described 
in his sharply critical work, Le surréalisme contre la révolution, 
as the period of “temptation by communism.” 

Breton declared himself and the other surrealists to be 
Marxists, “spiritual assistants” of the French Communists. Jug- 
gling with Marxist terminology began; the surrealists took the 
path of revisionism. First of all they started to “extend” the 
bounds of Marxism. Why should the use of dialectical methods 
be limited solely to study and solution of social problems? 
Breton proposed that dialectics be used in examining the prob- 
lems of love, dreams and insanity. In an attempt to bring it 
nearer to Marxism which they-had in advance distorted beyond 
recognition, the theoreticians of surrealism started to lay “new 
philosophical foundations” for surrealism. They declared his- 
torical materialism their “point of departure.” They stated they 
unconditionally subscribed to its principles and agreed that a 
turn toward reality was the vital problem of art. They claimed 
in fact that they had long held a Marxist position. Doesn’t the 
very fact that we are seeking to extract from the “depths of 
man” the “sacred treasures” concealed there and that we want 
to efface the dividing line between the subconscious and the 
conscious, helping people attain freedom through the display of 
their suppressed desires—does not this create “points of con- 
tact” between surrealism and Marxism, they asked? Does not 
surrealism, which aims to reconcile the contradictions of reality, 
become a “method of cognition” which develops within the 
bounds of dialectical materialism? Thus juggling sophisms, dema- 
gogically distorting Marxism and robbing it of materialism, of 
dialectics and of revolutionary content, Breton arrived at the 
assertion that social revolution, inasmuch as it is not the aim 
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of revolutionary activity but only a means, can be usefully re- 
placed by surrealistic studies in the realm of the subconscious, 
naturally independent of any “outside, even Marxist, control.” 

This method of using Marxist terminology after all Marxist 
content had been emasculated, a method common among re- 
visionists, was coupled with frank and unqualified attacks on 
Leninism. The leader of the surrealists vehemently rejected 
“communist views as applied in Russia.” The surrealists started 
to draw near to Trotskyism. 

Professor Yves Duplessis, in his book Le surréalisme, dedi- 
cated to the glorification of this movement, sums up its historical 
path as follows: “The dialectics of the evolution of surrealism 
can thus be reduced to three names—Lautréamont, Freud and 
Trotsky.” 

In 1928 the leaders of the French Communist Party at a 
special meeting requested Breton to make a report on the ideo- 
logical positions of surrealism. Breton was asked whether in 
his opinion advanced literature and art express the interests 
of the working class. He replied that he subscribed to Trotsky’s 
view that a new culture was impossible now and that it would 
arise only after the world revolution. Expounding his frankly 
Trotskyist views, Breton slandered the revolution and French 
progressive writers. His activities were sharply condemned by 
the French Communist Party and Breton left its ranks. 

In 1929 the surrealists were joined by the painters Salvador 
Dali, Yves Tanguy, Alberto Giacometti, Francis Bacon and 
later on by Graves and Tchelitchew. These men were frank 
supporters of reaction, active and consistent enemies of realistic 
art. The second surrealist manifesto, published in 1930, openly 
attacked the French Communist Party, stating that it was in 
a state of “deep ideological decline.” 

Loudly advertising its own revolutionism, surrealism in its 
second manifesto declared violence to be the only form of 
struggle. Breton continued to draw attention to the movement 
by scandalous statements. The second manifesto announced: 
“The simplest surrealist action is to come out in the streets, 
pistol in hand, and shoot into the mob as long as possible.” 

During the Second World War many surrealists, including 
Dali, openly went over to the side of the fascists. The most 
honest surrealist artists fought in the ranks of the resistance 
movement against fascism. “The war compelled us to revise 
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many of our views,” wrote Roger Vailland in Le surréalisme 
contre la révolution. “At long last we became convinced it was 
necessary to rebel not against civilized society but against life 
under conditions of a society which revealed its true face. We 
came to know our enemies and our friends.” 

During the war the center of the surrealist movement 
shifted to the United States: surrealists of all countries, the 
Spaniard Dali, the Frenchmen Breton and Tanguy, the German 
Ernst, flocked to the United States. All of them found cordial 
support among U.S. reactionary circles. 

For surrealism, diverting art from life, advocating sub- 
jective arbitrary action and creating a cult of vice, fully suits 
the interests of imperialism. In the United States the surrealists 
were given wide opportunity to produce films, work in the 
theater and organize exhibitions. Surrealism has been declared 
the modern trend which most enriches art with fantasy and 
ingenuity, a revolutionary art. That is supposedly why it is being 
poorly received by the general public which is inclined to be 
conservative. Surrealism’s innovatory trend is supposedly proven 
by its kinship with the latest achievements of psychoanalysis. 
The tragic riddle-like farces of Ionesco assert that there is no 
difference between good and evil, that nothing needs to be 
changed in this world. Young American painters and sculptors 
create dismal works, as for instance the hanging nude corpse 
of a child covered with cobwebs by the American sculptor James 
Wimes. This conglomeration of horrors, devoid of any logic, 
is regarded by the surrealists as a revelation of the artist’s inner 
world. Surrealism is being refurbished and touted by reaction 
because it is loud and loves to parade its alleged revolutionism. 
But it is double-faced and for this reason, far from threatening 
bourgeois society, it serves the interests of reaction. The kind 
of condemnation of the real world, about which the surrealists 
shout, leads not to the transformation of that world into some- 
thing better but to a nihilistic denial of all standards of morality, 
to egocentricity. Worship of the subconscious and of the irra- 
tional binds it to reaction hand and foot. 

* + OK 


At the time when, acting on behalf of all the anti-feudal 
classes, the bourgeoisie fought feudalism, it championed revolu- 
tionary ideas, extolled reason and demanded of art seriousness 
of purpose, civic content and high moral quality. But once it 
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came into power it swiftly turned its back on its allies. Marx 
wrote that the “bourgeoisie had true insight into the fact that 
all the weapons it forged against feudalism later turned against 
it, that all the education it had engendered rebelled against its 
own culture, that all the gods it had created had fallen away from 
it.” The recent history of art confirms the correctness of Marx’s 
ideas. Earlier esthetic agnosticism showed that art was being 
turned from a form of objective cognition into a subjectivistic 
game. The further evolution of bourgeois art is a long record of 
its degradation and disintegration. Only those artists in the capi- 
talist world who retained their ties with the democratic move- 
ment are creating works of true art. 

In the period of imperialism, with the social forces finally 
polarized, many tiny formalistic schools arose uniting the artistic 
intelligentsia which sought to preserve its “individual” world 
outlook. But it is impossible to live in a society and to be free 
of it. The “independent” artists found themselves fully depend- 
ent on capitalism for income. 

The ugly output of the surrealists which the bourgeoisie 
readily does buy for its collections represents a symptom of the 
social disease of the Western world and embodies the complete 
disintegration of art. 











Cybernetics and Medical Diagnosis 


By E. Khudyakova 


This article (Isvestia, November 14, 1960) provides additional informa- 
tion on Soviet applications of cybernetics in medicine, treated briefly in an 
earlier issue of The Soviet Review (see article by S. larmoliuk in December 
1960 issue). 


Cybernetics is customarily associated with lightning-speed 
computing machines, translating machines, and devices capable 
of controlling the work of the most intricate automatic machines. 

Cybernetics is involved in the scientist’s study of the atomic 
nucleus and elementary particles. Cybernetics is used in calculat- 
ing lunik and sputnik trajectories. Cybernetics is also used in 
weather forecasting. But cybernetics and medicine! Is there 
not something unnatural in the very association of the two 
words? ‘ 

For thousands of years medicine accumulated precious expe- 
rience and knowledge. Technological thinking developed for 
centuries, gradually assuming mathematical harmony. Medicine 
and technology—these two spheres of human learning each pro- 
gressed along their respective roads. And now, before our very 
eyes, these roads have met. Where throughout the millennia 
only experience and the physician’s skill reigned, the need has 
now arisen for accurate objective analyses and a consideration 
of relationships and phenomena which are disclosed to the physi- 
cian by the newest devices, the offspring of radio engineering 
and electronics. 

Imagine a heart operation. The patient slumbers quietly on 
the operating table. Instruments keep constant track of his 
pulse, the functioning of the brain and the amount of oxygen 
in the blood. The assistant following the readings of the dials 
notices a change in the functioning of some organ. At the sur- 
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geon’s signal he takes the necessary measures. Some time, how- 
ever little, has passed. But on the operating table every instant 
counts. 

A multi-purpose cybernetics machine installed in an oper- 
ating room will observe a patient’s condition and maintain the 
normal functioning of his body. It will also adjust the work of 
various intricate instruments. Blood pressure drops, and the 
machine reacts immediately and introduces a pressure-raising 
drug into the blood. The body experiences an oxygen shortage, 
and an artificial respiration device switches on automatically. 
The surgeon is not distracted from the operation even for a 
moment. 

This is but one aspect of a cybernetics machine’s work. It 
can be entrusted with other, even more delicate, jobs. 

A patient is suffering from heart disease. But which specific 
one? There are more than a hundred congenital heart diseases 
with variations and combinations. Is an operation necessary or 
can the disease be cured? Not every doctor will reply readily 
to such a question. Different diseases can have identical symp- 
toms and, vice versa, the symptoms of the same disease can 
differ from one patient to another. Many variants are possible. 

Sometimes other ailments overlap the basic disease and 
this complicates an already involved picture. This is a case in 
which tremendous medical experience is necessary. By recalling 
similar cases and comparing them the doctor seeks to determine 
the probability with which this or that symptom confirms or 
refutes the diagnosis. He examines the patient again and again, 
carries out complicated, sometimes agonizing research, and 
thumbs through scores of special books. And all this with the 
purpose of checking his own findings for the umpteenth time. 

Cybernetics places at the disposal of medicine a virtually 
boundless, never-forgetting electronic memory. An electronic 
computer will store the experience of many medical clinics. 
To diagnose, the doctor reports his patient’s symptoms to a 
cybernetics laboratory. They are coded and entered on a punched 
card. The card is then fed into the machine which rapidly com- 
pares the doctor’s statement with the combinations of symptoms 
stored in its memory and then makes and issues a diagnosis. 

This is not the bold project of a dreamer. This is reality. 

In 1956 Academician B. V. Gnedenko worked with a group 
of colleagues in the sphere of programming mathematical and 
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logical problems for a new general-purpose computer. It was 
then that they developed the idea of employing a computing 
machine for purposes of diagnosis. E. A. Shkabara, M. Sc. (Tech- 
nology), an enthusiast of this work and an electronics expert, 
presented the idea at a meeting of the Therapeutic Society. It 
impressed Professor N. M. Amossov, a prominent surgeon. 

Thus there appeared in Kiev a small group of enthusiasts, 
including mathematicians, physicians and engineers, who began 
work on the first diagnosing machine. After three years of work 
they demonstrated the possibility of making accurate diagnoses 
of heart diseases with the help of the machine. 

And today, on the initiative of Prof. A. A. Vishnevsky and 
Academician I. I. Artobolevsky, the first cybernetics laboratory 
is being organized in one of our major scientific establishments, 
the A. V. Vishnevsky Institute of Surgery. Working there are 
doctors and engineers, physiologists and mathematicians, roent- 
genologists and technicians. This laboratory is the living embodi- 
ment of the juncture of medicine and technology. 

Preparations are under way for creating the first cyber- 
netics machine for diagnosing congenital heart diseases. A group 
of doctors headed by surgeon A. S. Kharnas is studying the tre- 
mendous clinical experience available, selecting the symptoms 
characteristic of this or that’ heart disease, and “filling” the 
machine’s memory. The very concept of a symptom has changed. 
Only those are being taken into account which increase or 
decrease the possibility of disease. Mathematicians are elaborat- 
ing the program fundamentals for the Ural electronic computer. 

A group of engineers and technicians under M. L. Bykhov- 
skoi, D. Sc. (Technology), head of the laboratory, is busy setting 
up the machine units. A tabulator (mechanical computer) has 
been assembled. It will be used to digest statistically the clinic’s 
experience and will help analyze the occurrence of various symp- 
toms in different heart diseases. Or, as the experts say, it will 
give the percentage probability of a given symptom for a 
specific disease. This means that the diagnosing machine will 
be able to “tell” the doctor that, with the given symptoms, the 
probability of a particular heart disease is, say, 80%, of another 
only 40%, etc. 

And here is why this is so important. Today, in order to 
make a diagnosis a doctor carries out scores of examinations, 
some of them very complicated and dangerous, more like inde- 
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pendent operations. Sometimes the machine will probably be 
able to make a diagnosis on the basis of such simple analyses 
as a cardiogram or blood pressure measurements. 

Another possibility is that of the machine yielding several 
diagnoses at once. In this case, too, the doctor will not have to 
rack his brains. The correlation of possibilities will suggest to 
him the specific examinations to be carried out to confirm the 
diagnosis favored by the machine. He will be able to act with 
certainty. 

Thus a diagnosing machine is actually a store of experience 
accumulated by many experts, an ideal store which will give 
the required data at the shortest notice. Briefly, it will yield 
what was put into it. Does this satisfy the scientists? Yes, 
but not quite. They would like the machine to be able to screen 
and “study” the data it contains. The first diagnosing machine 
of the Institute of Surgery will be self-learning. As soon as it 
goes into operation it will begin accumulating its own experience, 
“grow wiser,” in fact. 

It will be a really “wise” machine, with many advantages 
over man. The most talented doctor makes use of only his own 
experience, which is negligible as compared with the great expe- 
rience of many hundreds and thousands of his colleagues. The 
machine will incorporate the experience of many. It never tires, 
it has no feelings, it is unbiased and free from a subjective 
approach (they say that two doctors examining one patient are 
bound to hear differently). And it works efficiently, with light- 
ning speed and without mistakes. 

Well, can such a machine replace a doctor altogether? 

No, a thousand times no! Even the most perfect cybernetics 
machine will never replace man. A machine lacks man’s ability 
to think creatively. Man is capable of advancing hypotheses on 
the basis of little experience and acting accordingly. 


Before our eyes the union of medicine and cybernetics is 
unfolding. 


Problems in this new field of knowledge will be discussed 
at a scientific session of the Vishnevsky Institute of Surgery 
which opened today. Prominent medical scientists are taking 
part in the session. Members of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
P. K. Anokhin and V. V. Parin, Professors N. M. Amossov, S. N. 
Braines and others will present papers. 











Harnessing the Tide 


By B. Miroshnichenko and Y. Stepanov 


This note reports on Soviet progress in harnessing the energy of the 
oceans through the construction of tidal electric stations. (Moskovusky 
Komsomolets, December 22, 1960.) 


Man has long been using the energy of coal, oil and the 
wind, and in recent years he has succeeded in harnessing the 
atom. But hydraulic power is most widespread. Hundreds of 
hydropower stations, from small collective farm stations to 
such giants as the Volga and Stalingrad hydropower stations, 
have been put into operation in our country. 

Scientists believe that the energy of the rivers in the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR will be fully utilized within the next 
10 to 15 years. 

But why should not such an inexhaustible source of energy 
as the mighty movement of the ocean be used? 

The high tide sets in every six hours and then ebbs. At 
some parts of the ocean coast the tide reaches 18.5 meters in 
height. In our country it is from 9 to 11 meters high in the 
Sea of Okhotsk and 8 meters in the White Sea. 

For thousands of years a problem which engaged the human 
mind was that of harnessing the tide. The remains of mills 
have been preserved in France which were operated by the 
energy of the sea. Centuries have passed but the ocean has only 
recently been used for the large-scale generation of electricity. 

On the eve of the Patriotic War research was conducted on 
the Kola Peninsula and on the White Sea coast. The results 
showed that it was possible to build tidal electric stations (TES) 
in those districts. 

Until recently the places where such stations could be 
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erected were far from enterprises using electric power. But 
today, with the development of the country’s Northern and East- 
ern areas, the question arose of supplying them with electricity. 
A group of engineers of the Gidroenergoproekt Institute under 
L. B. Bernstein, (M.Sc. Engineering), is preparing the designs 
of TES’s on the Murmansk coast and at the White Sea. 

How will a tidal electric station operate? A bay connected 
with the sea by a bottleneck is selected. This bottleneck is 
blocked by a dam. In this way the bay will be transformed into 
a TES reservoir. By opening the gates during high tide, the 
water level in the reservoir will rise to its maximum point. 
When the gates are closed, different water levels are obtained 
in the reservoir and the sea. By releasing the water into the sea 
through a turbine, the latter is set in motion. The turbine’s gen- 
erator starts producing electricity. The water level in the reser- 
voir drops to that of the sea. When the next high tide begins 
the reservoir is again under the pressure of the sea. 

In studying the operation cycles of a TES some shortcom- 
ings are revealed. A large amount of electricity is produced 
only within a short period; but the consumer requires a steady 
supply. When a TES becomes part of a large power system we 
can make the turbine work as a water pump creating additional 
pressure to be used when necessary. 

Today, when a single power system of the European part 
of the USSR is being set up, it has become possible to build tidal 
electric stations. 

Within the next three years commercial current will be 
produced by our country’s first tidal electric station built at 
Kislaya Guba on the Murmansk coast. This will be a 1,200 
kilowatt experimental station with a 30-meter dam. During the 
construction and operation of this station, scientists will study 
the main problems connected with erection of tidal electric sta- 
tions. 

A new technical solution has been found for the Kislaya 
Guba TES. L. B. Bernstein has proposed that the main parts of 
the station be assembled from thin-walled reinforced concrete 
panels similar to floating docks and transported by sea to the 
place where they will be set up. There the block units will be 
filled with ballast and submerged. The dam is thus assembled 
rapidly and reliably blocks the bay. 

The erection of tidal electric stations is no longer a dream. 
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The Lumbovskaya TES is being designed. The use of tidal en- 
ergy in Mezen Bay is being studied; it is planned to build an 
even more powerful TES there. The designs of a gigantic White 
Sea TES are being prepared. The station’s 100-kilometer dam 
which will separate part of Mezen Bay from the White Sea will 
have 2,000 turbine units with a total capacity of several mil- 
lion kilowatts. They will annually supply the single power 
system of the European part of the USSR with tens of billions 
of kilowatt-hours of electricity. The present level of engineer- 
ing makes this project quite feasible. 
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